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CHAPTER I. 



THE DANCE CONTINUED. 



Meanwhile the dance was proceeding ; 
Laura Gatenby was forgetting her " spite" 
in a polka with Harry Moreland; Lizzy 
Graham was still talking with Mrs. Gatenby, 
but her laughter at that lady's abstracted 
manner had subsided, as she had discovered the 
cause of Mrs. Gatenby's perturbation ; Edith 
Moreland was talking to Mrs. Grenville. 
"Who is that handsome youth dancing 
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with Miss Gatenby?" asked Clarence Gren- 
ville of Adelaide Fairsham. 

''I don't think I ought to tell, therefore you 
must excuse me declining to do so/' said Ade- 
laide, meekly. 

** I really don't see how my knowing who 
that young gentleman is can affect the interests 
of any one present." 

" Perhaps not ; but I know that Laura does 
not wish you to know who they are." 

"Who makes the 'they?' I only asked 
about one." 

''His sister makes two ; that is her talking 
to your mamma." 

Mr. Gren ville changed colour as he glanced 
towards his mother, and beheld the young 
lady whom Adelaide had indicated ; it was so 
glight, however, Adelaide did not notice the 
change ; had she done so, it might have in- 
duced her to alter her tactics and let poor 
Laura alone. 

*' And why should Miss Gatenby care for 
me knowing who those two individuals are ?" 
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" Laura knows you better than I do, and she 
fancies it might displease you/' 

*' I do not see that I have any right to sit in 
judgment upon her actions." ' 

Adelaide's smile was the essence of embar- 
rassed innocence, as she answered — 

" Well, I do not think she is to be censured 
for endeavouring to please, and you ought to 
be flattered, Mr. Grenville, that above all 
others she wished to make this ball agreeable 
to you/' 

" But I do not see what that has to with my 
question." 

" Simply this : that Laura wished to have 
some fresh faces here to-night, and so, as she 
knew these Morelands, and rather admired 
the brother, Mr. Henry Moreland, she thought 
that you would not know, anything of their 
origin, and consequently would not be angry 
at her introducing them to your mother." 

'* And what of their origin. Miss Fair- 
sham?" asked Clarence, with an unmistakeable 
frown, which Adelaide entirely misconstrued, 
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as she answered, apparently with great un- 
willingness — 

" Their father is a small shopkeeper, I think, 
but I do not know anything more of them ; 
now promise me you will not be angry with 
Laura?'' 

" Certainly not, especially as you do not 
wish me." 

Adelaide's head was bent over her bouquet, 
so she did not see the scornful smile on 
Clarence Grenville's face as he said this, 
and the depth of irony conveyed in it was 
also lost upon her; she had completely mis- 
understood the character of the man. 

'' I think your mamma wishes to speak with 
you, she is looking this way, see/' said Ade- 
laide, making Mr. Grenville aware at last of 
the signs which his mother had been giving 
him to come to her, for the last five minutes, 
but; which Adelaide had not thought proper 
to see until she had sufficiently blackened 
poor Laura in that gentleman's. eyes. 

^'Au revoir^^^ said Clarence, bowing and 
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moving away, and smiling as he said it, at 
the thought of their contract. 

'' I am exceedingly sorry, my love, to dis- 
turb you from enjoying the fascinations of 
your fair companion, but the gentlemen are 
getting jealous of your monopoly," said Mrs. 
Grenville to her son, as he seated himself 
beside her. 

" The gentlemen are quite welcome to her, 
my mother." 

'' Clarrie, I half agree with your cousin 
Ethelind, I think you are a little odd.'' 

"Why?" 

" Why, indeed ; have you not been talking 
v/ith Miss Fairsham ever since you brought 
her in here, and that with every appearance 
of satisfaction, and now you come and sit by 
me with the utmost indifference, and pretend 
to care no more about her." 

"I do not pretend, mother." 

"Then why monopolize her society so 
long?" 

" Because I admired the beautiful case, and 
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I wanted to discover if the internal fittings 
were worthy of it." 

" Clarrie, that is a dangerous habit of yours; 
well, what is the result ?" 

'' Dust and ashes." 

" But we are all dust and ashes ; nowhere 
can you find absolute perfection.'' 

" I am not seeking it, but I know a Dead 
Sea apple when I see one." 

'' For shame, Clarrie ; you believe in no 
one."- 

" I do, mother, I believe implicitly in you, 
and for your sake, in your sex also; if I 
detect spurious imitations amongst the genu- 
ine coin, it is surely not my fault." 

" Well, shall I introduce you to the little 
blue-bonnet ? She is coming this way ; you 
have taken her seat ?" 

"You may, if you please, mother; I want 
a par.tner." 

'* For the dance ? or for " 

The tips of her son's white gloves on Mrs. 
Grenville's pretty mouth prevented her from 
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finishing the sentence verbally, but her laugh- 
ing eyes spoke the rest, and brought a deep 
flush to Clarence's face and forehead. In a 
few minutes more, to Miss Fairsham's aston- 
ishment, Clarence Grenville and Edith 
Moreland were dancing a schottiscJie toge- 
ther. 

'* I think I have seen you before this even- 
ing, have I not, Miss Moreland?" asked 
Clarence, as he conducted her to her seat at 
the conclusion of the dance. 

" Yes ; I would rather you had forgotten 
the circumstance though, Mr. Grenville ; I 
was exceedingly rude on that occasion." 

" In St. George's Hall, at a concert was it 
not?" 

** Yes, rather more than a year ago." 

" Well, why do not you try to exculpate 
yourself, or to justify your rudeness, Miss 
Moreland?" 

'^ It would be impossible to do either ; I was 
gazing with all a school-girl's impertinent 
curiosity at your face for several minutes, and 
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was not aware that you had detected the 
scrutiny, till I saw you smile." 

** Would it be any consolation if I were t o 
tell you I did not think you rude T ' 

" I am not aware that it would, because I 
am afraid I could not believe you." 

"That is not a very civil speech, little 
lady." 

" I have spoken the truth, whether it pleased 
you or not." 

" Of course you remember the old adage, 
Miss Moreland?" 

" I do, but when truth is not best spoken, 
I prefer remaining silent." 

" Are you still a school-girl?" 

" If you mean by that question to say I am 
still impertinent, Mr. Grenville, I can refute 
the imputation ; I have left school," said 
Edith, laughing mischievously. 

" I did not mean anything of the kind, Miss 
Moreland ; I was trying (excuse my rudeness) 
to guess your age." 

" I am seventeen." 
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'' You should not have told lae your age, I 
shall know now when you are getting old.'* 

*' Oh, you will never see me again after to- 
night, perhaps." 

" Are you going to take the veil V 

" No, but I do not think you will see me 
again." 
' "Why?" 

"It would be disagreeable to me to tell 
you, so I know you will not ask me." 

" How do you know ? " 

"Because you pretend to be rude and 
cross, but you are neither, you are really and 
truly kind, and you look so; and what is 
more, I dare tell you so. without fearing I 
shall be misunderstood." 

" No, I understand you perfectly, little one, 
and it is because I do so that I also dare tell 
you, that 1 know why it would be disagree- 
able to you to tell me your reasons for think- 
ing we shall not meet again." 

" Well, I do not care." 

" That is right, brave little heart, I knew 
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the spirit that looked out at those eyes would 
speak truthfully." 

" I am obliged to you, Mr. Grenville, for 
your good opinion. I do not know whether 
I deserve it or not." 

" You do deserve it, but had you been 
ashamed of your lot and of your father's posi- 
tion, you would not ; you see I know more of 
you than you thought of;" said Mr. Gren- 
ville smiling kindly upon her, while Edith 
looked up gratefully through her large bright 
eyes. 

Presently they were joined by Laura 
Gatenby and Mr. Grenville gave her his arm 
to lead her to supper. 

The Reverend Mr. Pussymew took Edith^ 
and Harry Moreland and Lizzy Graham 
behind a great many others followed up 
the rear. 

"I wish Mr. Grenville would take Miss 
Gatenby away, andj keep her away," said 
Lizzy pettishly as Harry placed her at the 
table. 
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" Why ? I am sure we are all indebted to 
her for a very pleasant evening." 

" You are peculiarly indebted to her, Mr. 
Harry, for she has been your partner in 
every dance almost." 

*' Is that why you wish her away ? '^ 

" Indeed it is not, I do not care who you 
dance with." 

" How has she annoyed you then ? " 

" I suppose I am not compelled to answer 
your questions, if I do not choose." 

" Certainly not. Miss Graham, but I hope 
it is not I who have annoyed you? " 

Lizzy turned away her head to hide the 
gathering tears ; the truth was HaiTy had 
been very much annoyed himself at not being 
able to get away from Miss Gatenby sooner, 
but that lady for reasons of her own had 
clung to him all the evening, and he little 
dreamt that Lizzy's annoyance arose from the 
same cause ; he wanted to fancy so but he 
durst not. 

" If I have oflfended you, Miss Graham, I 
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am very sorry, and anxious to make you any 
apology that you will accept." No answer but 
a painful pause. 

" Miss Graham !^' still no answ er. 

"Miss Graham!'' still no answer, and her 
head turned a little farther away to hide the 
tears. 

"Lizzy!" this was whispered very softly 
but received no answer, for poor Lizzy's throat 
was swelled almost to suflEbcation with trying 
to hide her emotion. Harry lifted his head, 
and became aware that Clarence Grenville 
from the opposite side of the table had seen 
the whole aflPair. He coloured slightly, took 
no further notice of Lizzy and pretended to 
lean forward to listen to the Reverend Mr. 
Pussymew who was endeavouring to prove 
to Clarence Grenville, that candles and 
flowers on the altar were ordained by the 
apostle Paul, and were strictly scriptural, 
especially when accompanied with the tink- 
ling of a small bell. Both Mr. Grenville, 
Edith, and Miss Gatenby seemed slightly 
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sceptical, and Harry appeared to be the only 
attentive listener. Lizzy turned her head 
when she became calmer, and seeing the 
listening attitude of Harry, was convinced that 
he was listening to Laura Gatenby, who under 
her breath was laughing and chatting to 
Mr. Grenville at Mr. Pussymew's infelicitous 
logic. 

This was the '* last straw " Lizzy thought, 
and so in defiance of every propriety she took 
Lieutenant Gatenby's offered arm and left 
the supper room with him. Harry's face was 
deathly pale when he followed alone with the 
rest of the company, who were now leaving 
the table. 

Clarence Grenville came up to him in the 
ball-room, glad to escape from Mr. Pussy- 
mew who was endeavouring to renew the 
discussion. 

" I am afraid you did not succeed in your 
efforts at peace-making just now, Mr. More- 
land ; excuse me for being a spectator, but I 
was obliged to keep my eyes straight-forward 
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to avoid laughing at the logic of our clerical 
friend," said Clarence talking on to give 
Harry time to recover ; "he has stadied 'ologies 
and 'isms, antil his brains are not quite safe 
I'm afraid; in my own individual case, I 
find human nature a more profitable 
study." 

"But not half so pleasant," said Harry 
moodily. 

" I am afraid you are a little ruffled by that 
small pantomine I witnessed just now, and 
are not able to give an unprejudiced opinion,'* 
said Clarence. 

" In my opinion, one might study the 
human nature of some people till the end of 
the world, and then find the mystery as pro- 
found as ever," said Harry. 

" Do not you think if you had understood 
certain feminine natures a little better just 
now, you might have saved yourself consider- 
able annoyance?" 

^ I don't know indeed," said Harry, trying 
to smile at Clarence's good-natured raillery, 
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*^ I don't pretend to have any insight into 
human nature at all, especially female nature ; 
I believe them to be a great deal better thau 
us in every way, but if Eve was really given 
to Adam to be a comfort to him I'm afraid 
her daughters have sadly reversed the order 
of things." 

^^ And become torments instead?" 
** Yes ; though the fault perhaps rests with 
us, that it is so." 

^* Unquestionably ; if woman is really the 
weaker vessel, surely her lord should have 
power to mould her to his will." 

^' Should have — Mr. Pussymew for instance 
I wonder what sort of a model his would 
be?" 

'^ A correct copy of himself ; that is where 
we err ; in our profound admiration for our 
own peculiar idiosyncrasy we seek to make 
woman our echo, which she never can, and 
was never intended to be ; she has a nature 
separate and distinct, and the two ought 
never to be put ia comparison." 
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" Much less in rivalry." 

'* That is an impossibility, a ridiculous con- 
test between the head and the heart ; each 
have their own place, part and function in the 
economy of life, and neither is complete with- 
out the other ; man and woman united make 
one complete being, but to place them in 
rivahy, is to defeat the object of their exist- 
ence/' • 

" Exactly so. I do not believe in man being 
without his helpmeet," said Harry, smiling 
more naturally this time. 

'' Nor I, and yet I wish women were 
oftener found in the capacity of help-meet ; 
how that word seems to embody all one's ideas 
of a wife." 

" Those grand old scripture phrases always 
seem so apposite, but I ^m afraid we must 
read ' ornament' instead of ^ help-meet' for 
the meaning of the word wife in the present 
dav." 

" They are what the men have made them^ 
and have ever been so ; I shall always vindi- 
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cate woman, even with all her follies, to me 
she is the most estimable portion of our 
nature/' 

" She is not such an egotist as man." 

" No, but there is enough of that quality in 
both/' 

" There is ; vanity and selfishness are the 
common failings of nearly every son and 
daughter of Adam; in our earliest infancy 
when they ought to be eradicated, those two 
principles may be said to be the vice of the 
nursery/' 

*' Is it possible to eradicate them?" asked a 
gentle voice beside them. It was Edith. 

"It would be, a more than Herculean 
labour to do so in your case, Miss Moreland," 
said Clarence. 

" I'm afraid so," said Edith, with the 
greatest ndiveU^ and blushing slightly. 

Clarence and HaiTy laughed heartily, 
and the latter walked away to seek Miss 
Graham. 

" As great a labour as it would be to re- 
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move the marks of the small-pox from your 
face, Miss Moreland/' said Clarence, feeling 
an almost uncontrollable impulse to stroke 
her soft brown hair. 

" But there are no marks on my face.' I 
have not had the small-pox/' said Edith 
wonderingly. 

*' Decidedly not, and hence the difl&culty in 
both instances." 

" Ah, I understand now ; but I am afraid 
I am both vain and selfish; indeed I know I 
am.' 

'* Some other day you shall tell me how 
you arrived at that knowledge, at present 
may I claim your hand in this quadrille ?" 

Edith looked sadly on to the floor for a 
moment, and then without speaking, put her 
hand in his arm. 

Adelaide Fairsham was in the ante-room, 
ingi'atiating herself with Mrs. Grenville; 
when she re-entered the ball-room the qua- 
drille was over, Edith was whirling away 
with Alfred Morrisson, a deux temps^ and 
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Clarence Grenville was lounging listlessly 
against the wall. 

" What a very pleasant evening/' said 
Edith, as soon as she had taken her seat in 
the cab which was taking home herself, 
Harry, and Miss Graham. 

*' I do not think so/' said Lizzy ; Harry 
did not vouchsafe an opinion, and none of 
them spoke again until they arrived at the 
rectory. 

" Good night/' said Lizzy, kissing Edith, 
but she would not see Harry's proffered 
hand. 
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CHAPTER II. 



80MK OF TJIE CONSEQUENCES OF THE ' DANCE.' 



*' Well, Laura, my dear, your dance has 
not been without result,'' said Adelaide Fair- 
sham in a very bland tone, as she entered 
Laura's bed-room the next morning ; they had 
not slept together, as on a previous occasion. 
" Why don't you get up, child, Annie has 
been out walking with your brother for the 
last two hours, and has come in again with his 
diamond ring on her finger ; ah, that inter- 
ests you, does it ? You hardly knew until 
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now whether I was talking to you or you 
were only dreaming." 

*' Yes, I did," said Laura sulkily, sitting up 
in bed, and rubbing her eyes; "is Mrs. Gren- 
viUeupr 

" Not that I am aware of; I have not seen 
her yet; your mamma has been down some 
hours." 

"Where is Julia Morrisson?" 

'' Taking a cup of coffee in the dressing- 
room ; she shared my bed, you know ; I don't 
think she has slept much though ; she is evi- 
dently in a state of mental depression, in fact 
I think I am the only heart-whole individual 
in the house," said Adelaide, sitting down on 
the ottoman, and carelessly applying Laura's 
gold vinaigrette to her nose. 

" Perhaps it is because you have no heart 
that you feel no convenience from it," said 
Laura ; her anger of the night before had almost 
evaporated in her sleep, but the sight of 
Adelaide looking so very lovely in her snow 
white moraing-robe, roused it again, and 
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brought back all her distrust and yexation ; 
she wished Adelaide would go home, or that 
she had never asked her to stay, anything in 
short, that she might be rid of her ; while on 
the other hand, Adelaide was just resolving 
in her own mind that she would not go home 
until Mr. and Mrs. Grenville did, so she re- 
plied in a much gentler tone than she other- 
wise would have done — 

•' Perhaps not, Laura, and yet if I am with 
out that rather undesirable commodity, it must 
be Dame Nature who forgot to supply me with 
one, for it certainly is not, as I fear it is in 
your case, that some masculine friend has 
stolen it from me." 

" No one has stolen my heart ; but if you 
were not possessed of a heart before, I should 
think you are now, for you took enough pains 
last night to secure one." 

" And pray whose might I have been sup- 
posed to have endeavoured to secure." 

''His you intended to secure, though I 
doubt if you have done so ; I am afraid he is 
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too much like yourself — nature has omitted , 
to supply him with one.'' 

" I have not the faintest idea whom you 
can possibly mean, Laura ; but there, don't 
get out of bed love, and I will ring for some 
breakfast for you." 

Laura laid down in the bed again, her 
naturally indolent disposition triumphing 
once more. She was not convinced, but she 
was too weak to quarrel with Adelaide, she 
felt she should have the worst of it. 

" I suppose every one else has break- 
fasted?" she said, 

*• I fancy all the ladies have done so in 
their rooms ; what the gentlemen have done 
I am unable to say, for I have not been 
down yet, but I fancy if there was anything 
in the house to eat, they have eaten it long 
ago." 

" Yes ! and are no doubt looking out for 
something else by this time. Why, it is 
a quarter-past three ; I had no idea it was 
so late." 
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^' I told you when I came in, at least I 
placed your watch beside you." 

" I had not noticed it ; what is this you tell 
me about George and Annie ?" 

" They are engaged ; have you any tender 
confessions to make of a similar nature ?'' 

"Not I indeed." 

" Was your young Apollo too shy ?" 

" I do not know who you mean." 

" Then you need not have blushed ; I mean 
Mr. Moreland." 

" I care nothing about Mr. Moreland." 

" Then perhaps the Honourable Clarence 
is the subject of your confessions ; is it so ?" 
said Adelaide indifferently, raising her eye- 
glass at the same time to examine the hand- 
writing on an envelope which lay on the 
table. 

" Indeed Adelaide, you had the Honour- 
able Clarence all to yourself, while I was 
dancing myself breathless with every man in 
the room." 

"Then am I to understand that Miss 
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Graham was not speaking the truth, when I 
heard her tell Mr. Moreland, as he took her 
down to supper, that he had danced with you 
all the evening." 

" No I really Addie, did you hear her say 
that, or are you only funning ?" 
'^ I am not funning, it is a fact." 
" I wonder what she has to do with it !" 
" Perhaps they are lovers." 
" Well, what do I care if they are." 
" Oh ! nothing I should hope," said Ade- 
laide, smiling to herself; in a few minutes 
afterwards she was walking on the lawn with 
Clarence Grenville, talking to him in her 
sweetest, mildest, tones, and almost giving the 
lie to the opinion he had formed of her the 
previous evening. 

Meanwhile, at the " Rectory," Lizzy Gra- 
ham was abusing the piano, and endeavouring 
to persuade herself that she "cared for 
nobody," not even Harry Moreland, by sing- 
ing, at the top of her voice, the famous 
" Miller of the Dee," occasionally, as an im- 
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provement upon the original song, introduc- 
ing the words, " If he be not fair for me, what 
care I how fair he be.'* 

At the Morelands things were very little 
better ; Harry lay asleep on the sofa, he had 
not been to business, and had complained all 
day of head-ache — it seems as if sonie people 
never will call things by their right names. 
Edith sat beside the open window, telling 
fairy tales to Nessy, while she mended the 
stockings of the family, but occasionally she 
too became abstracted, and found hersdlf 
sitting with the thread hanging idly in her 
fingers, and her imagination wandering so far, 
that when Nessy pulled at her dress and 
asked her what became of the ^* handsome 
prince, and the wicked fairy," she answered, 
^* he was not a prince but he was very hand- 
some," which made Nessy look up consider- 
ably agrieved, for she had been telling him 
all along about a prince, he said. 

Daring one of these fits of abstraction, 
Edith was reH^alled to mundane realities by 
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the swinging of the garden gate, and looking 
out she saw Madoline Holyoake coming 
towards the house. Edith rose to let her in^ 
to prevent her knocking and awakening 
Harry. 

^^ Why, Madoline, my dear, dear girl, what 
a time it is since I saw you ; see, come in 
here, Harry is in there asleep." 

"Is he ill r 

" No, not exactly ill ; but I daresay he is 
tired. You know we were at ' Gatenby's 
dance' last night, and this morning he said 
his head ached." 

" Oh ; — how is Miss Graham ? ^he went 
also, I think, did she not? " 

" Yes — she went with us, and came back 
with us- I am afraid she may answer for 
Harry's headache, if it really is his head that 
aches," said Edith, smiling. 

" What was the matter with her?" 

" Oh, you know, Harry and she have been 
flirting for some time now, mi I am sure they 
love each other, at least Harry loves Lizzy, 
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and they had a little tiflF; but what is to do 
with you, love; are you ill?'' 

" Oh, no; but I feel rather fatigued/' 

" Well, come and take your bonnet oflF, and 
I will order tea ; how thoughtless of me to 
bring you into this cold room." 

When they came down stairs again Harrj 
had left the dinmg-room. 

'^ What were you saying about your brother 
and Miss Graham ?" asked Madoline, with a 
frantic attempt at indiflFerence. The tone of 
her voice almost startled Edith, so completely 
aid it fail in its object, and she turned round 
to look at her; but Madoline stooped down 
to pick up a pin. 

Edith's attention was diverted as she 
answered — 

''Well — I had, perhaps, better not say 
anything, but I am sure of one thing, that 
Harry would not have been ill if he had not 
had that small quarrel with Lizzy." 

" But why should you think so?" 

" I think so because — and this is not con- 
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jecture — I know he loves her, and would give 
his life for her/' said Edith, softly, little 
knowing the pain she was inflicting. 

" What a lovely evening it is ; suppose we 
take a walk, and call upon Miss Graham," 
said Edith — after tea, glancing at Harry and 
Madoline. 

" You must please excuse me from accom- 
panying you ; I have some letters to write 
for my father," said Harry. 

"Those letters will do to-morrow, Harry,'' 
said his father, very good naturedly, but 
Harry thought verj provokingly. 

"Thank you, I think I had better send 
them off to-night.'' 

"Well, shall we go alone, Madoline?" 
asked Edith. 

"If you wish," said Madoline, in a tone 
which plainly implied that she did not. 

" I only wished to go because I thought it 
would be rather dull for you in-doors, as you 
do not go out much ; but if you would rather 
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remain in, we will do so — which is it to be, 
love?" 

**T am quite happy here, Edith, thank 
you." 

" Well, Harry, then put away those letters, 
it is not kind of you to be writing now when 
I and Madeline want amusing," said Edith, 
with an indistinct idea that Madeline was not 
quite so happy as she professed to be. 

'* I will put them away and read to you if 
you are staying in." 

" Yes, that will be nice, will it not, Mado- 
line?" 

" Yes ; " (that fib was a very shady white, 
we are afraid). 

" Now, Nessy, close, the door that we may 
not disturb papa ; what shall I read, Misd 
Holyoake?" 

"Suppose you read *^ 

"Tennyson?" 

"Yes." 

" I thought you were going to say so, MJaft 
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Holyoake ; is it not singular how often our 
tastes agree ? It is as though I almost di- 
vined your thoughts sometimes/' 

Madoline started and blushed painfully all 
over her face, but Edith was busy over her 
embroidery frame, and Harry was having a 
contest with Nessy for the possession of the 
book, the " pity pickshaws,*' of which the 
little urchin had taken a fancy to. Neither 
of them noticed poor Madoline's * changing 
colour ; the deep crimson died away, and a 
fearful whiteness took its place, as Harry's 
rich, clear tones fell upon her ear ; but shortly 
the glorious dream-music of the Laureate took 
possession of her soul, and soothed her ex- 
cited feelings, lulling her for a time almost 
into a state of forgetf ulness. 

Edith's needle ceased its stitching in and 
out, little Nessy was asleep on Harry's knee, 
Harry himself was almost comforted, and 
was straining his eyes in the twilight waiting 
for Madoline's signal to cease reading, but 
Madoline's spirit was being fed with Us 
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natural food, and it seemed to gaze tliirstingly 
ont of her deep grey eyes, heeding not the 
gathering darkness as it drank in its native 
melody, and still cried, give — give. 

Harry would soon have been compelled to 
put down the book from sheer inability to 
see, had not "Kateneen" opened the door 
and let in a flood of light from the hall and 
along with it a strong Milesian brogue which 
jarred painfiiUy on poor Madoline's ears and 
feelings, and broke up her blissful reverie 
into a thousand atoms of misery. 
" Here's a * letther ' for you, sir." 
" Stay a moment, Kateneen, who brought 
it?" 

" A boy, sir, but he's gone ; so he is." 
" That will do, you may light the gas." 
Harry turned very pale at first as he opened 
the little lavender coloured missive, but a 
smile and a deep flush of pleasure overspread 
his face as he read it. 

Madoline watched him with the glance of a 
fiilcon as Edith asked — 
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** Where is it from, Harry T 

" From Miss Graham ; it is nothing of any 
consequence." 

*' You might have omitted that last clause; 
it appears that if speaking of certain indivi- 
duals has the effect of bringing them to you, 
thinking of them produces a letter," said 
Edith, mischievously. 

" Edith, love, will you order Miss Holy- 
oake a cup of tea ; I am afraid I have tired 
you with reading so long, ]\[adoline," said 
Harry, slipping her name out accidentally. 

" No, I am not tired, thank you ; and I 
really could not take any tea, Edith." 

" Run away, Edy, and make it for her 
yourself." 

" No, pray do not, I could not take it for 
the world," said Madoline, as Edith left the 
room. 

" Perhaps not for the world, but suppose 
you try to take it for me,'* said Harry, play- 
fully, sitting down opposite her. 

Poor Madoline ! what pleasure those words 
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would have given her only one short day ago, 
and now they gave nothing but pain, fhey 
even did not sound so kindly as they were 
meant, for she read in them, only the exuber- 
ancy of Harry's happiness, which that little 
note had communicated. 

You, artist, who are finishing your picture 
for next year's exhibition, with a hopeful 
light-hearted girl subdued for a moment to 
represent an attitude of despair, it is a pity 
you should have to pay for a fictitious model, 
when there is so much of the real thing 
around you. If you could have seen into 
Madoline Holyoake's bed-room that night 
when she had parted from Harry Moreland 
at the door of her father's house, and left him 
to (TO on to the home of her more fortunate 
rival ; if you could have seen her as she sat 
on the floor by the side of the bed on which 
her mother had breathed her last, and could 
have transferred her just as she was to your 
canvass, you would not only have won the 
highest honours that the * Academy' could 
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bestow, but have made your fortune into the 
bargain. The smooth brown hair and quaint 
modest-looking black silk dress, would have 
been no detriment ; what she was short of, in 
tragic effect, would have been amply compen- 
sated by the reality of the expression — despair 
does not always dress in sack-cloth and ashes. 

" Oh, mother, fetch me, I am more lonely 
now than when you died !'' she moaned, as 
she lifted up her tearless eyes and gazed up- 
wards. The dull white ceiling seemed to mock 
her, every article in the room seemed to stand 
out with vivid distinctness, everything ap- 
peared strange and new to her, not a single 
fanjiliar object seemed to be near her. 

" Oh, mother, mother, I have loved him 
better than thee. Mother, I am so much 
alone; oh come for me, come for me now!^' 

" Oh, there are griefs for nature too intense, 

Whose first rude shock but stupifies the soul ; 
Nor hath the fragile and o'er laboured sense 

Strength e'en to feel, at 6nce, their dread control. 
But when 'tis past, that still and speechless hour 

Of the sealed bosom and the tearless eye, 
Then the roused mind awakes with tenfold power, 

To grasp the fulness of its agony I" 

Fblicla. Hbmavs. 
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CHAPTER III. 



AN UNCONTROLLABLE IMPULSE. 



" Ark Mr. and Mrs. Graham at home ?'' 
asked Harry, on arriving at the Rectory ;• of 
course after the orthodox fashion of people 
in love, asking first for those whom he did 
not wish to see. 

*^ No, sir, the yare gone out for a walk since 
the afternoon, sir." 

"Is Miss Graham at home?" that was in- 
evitably the next question, as Miss Graham 
Iiad no brothers or sisters, or anything in 

t but her canary, and Harry came to the 
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conclusion that it would never do to ask to 
see him. 

" Yes, sir ; will you walk in, sir?'' 

Harry *' thought Miss Graham would per- 
haps do as well/' and so was shown into the 
room where she was sitting. 

'* I am so much obliged to you, Miss Gra- 
ham, for your kind note ; I thought you would 
relent sooner or later, or at least sufficiently 
to tell me in what I have offended,*' said 
Harry, confidently taking her offered hand. 

^* I shall be still more obliged to you, Mr. 
Henry, if you will kindly inform me to what 
note you refer?'* said Lizzy, coldly with- 
drawing it. 

" This note which you sent me about an 
hour ago," said Harry, fumbling in his 
pocket. 

*' I am not aware that I have added to my 
numerous acts of folly the crowning one of 
writing to you." 

" You sent me this ?" said Harry, holding 
up the little lavender envelope. 
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" Most decidedly not/* 
Harry re-opened the note, and to his utter 
astonishment, read as follows : — 

" Thursday evening. 

"Mt DEAR Mr. Henry — 

Why have you not been to call upon 
rae to-day to enquire after my health. I 
might l>e very ill after the dance, for what 
you know, you naughty boy: come up this 
evening, or else to-morrow/' 

"L. G. 
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The Grange^ half-past seven o'clock." 

" What a fool I am !" muttered Harry. 

To his utter disgust he found he had mistaken 
tlio signature of Laura Gatenby, for that of 
Lizzy Graham ; of course if he had not been 
so violently in love with Lizzy's piak cheeks 
and golden curls, it might have occurred to 
him that E.G. would have been more correct 
for Miss Graham's initials, seeing that her 
name was Elizabeth; he would also have 
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seen what he had not previously noticed, 
" The Grange/' at the end of the note. He 
felt exceedingly foolish, and heartily wished 
he had not been in such a dreadful hurry to 
leave poor Madoline. She had asked him to 
" come in for a short time," when he took 
her home, only out of civility certainly, but 
then Harry did not know that ; and now his 
conscience pricked him for leaving her, when 
he remembered the expression of her face as 
he had told her "he had to make a call at 
the Rectory." 

Of course he did not understand the ex- 
pression on Madeline's face, but it passed 
along with a hundred other things through 
his brain as he stood there for a moment, 
holding that now detestable note in his 
hand. 

" I must apologise. Miss Graham, for having 
intruded upon you; I find I have made a 
mistake." 

Lizzy began to comprehend and felt con- 
soled. 
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" May I ask to whom the mistake is due, 
Mr. Henry?" 

*' To Miss Gatenby and my foolish self; I 
have mistaken the initials L. G. for yours/' 
said Harry, tearing the note in pieces. 

'* And may I ask what your vanity led you 
to suppose I have said to you in that 
letter?" 

" That letter, as you are pleased to term it, 
is simply an invitation note, and I do not feel 
justified in revealing its contents/' 

" Certainly not ; every loyal cavalier will 
preserve tlie secrets of his lady-love." 

" If tliat remark was intended to provoke 
an explanation, Miss Graham, it has not suc- 
C(5e(l(id. I wish you good evening.'^ 

'' ( lood evening, Mr. Moreland," said Lizzy, 
curts(^ying very low to hide her tears that like 
April showers were ever ready to spring to 
her eyes ; two of them dropped, however, and 
brouglit Harry to a " standstill," quicker than 
a cannon ball would have done, had it dropped 
BO near him. 
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" Miss Graham, I feel I have offended 
you, but how, I have not the faintest idea ; 
will you not tell me?'' 

This was a great relief to Lizzy, for she 
was afraid he suspected how he had offended, 
80 she managed to force back the tears, and 
cleared her throat to say — 

"I am not offended, Mr. Moreland." 

" But have 1 done anything to displease 

you?'' 

" Nothing, only to suppose that note was 
mine." 

*' Well, it was exceedingly stupid of me, 
but the truth was. Miss Graham, forgive me 
for saying so, I was very uncomfortable last 
night and al) to-day in consequence of your 
seeming coolness; you remember when I 
handed you out of the cab, and bid you good 
night, you refused to notice me ?" 

Lizzy " did not remember ;" Harry knew 
that, though a "white one," that fib would 
hardly bear the light, so he generously for- 
bore to notice it. 
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^ Then will you forgive me, Miss Graham^ 
and forget all my short-comings ?" 

" Jf you wish to be forgiven — yes J* 

" May I stay a short time ?" 

" Will not Miss Gatenby be expecting 
you?" 

"Probably." 

**Then goto her/' 

"I prefer remaining here." 

" Papa and mamma will think it strange 
if you are here alone, when they come in." 

"Then must I go?" 

" Yes, if you wish." 

" But what do you wish?" 

" I wish you to please yourself." 

"I will stay then." 

*^ I am glad you know your own mind at 
last." 

"Not at last I I have known my own 
mind from the beginning, but now I know 
yours also." 

"Indeed I and what might mine be &qjj^ 
posed to be?" 
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" Well, at least you did not wish me to 

go- 

"Avery equivocal gratification, that, I 
should think." 

" If you will allow me to be vulgar, ' a 
drowning man will catch at a straw,' and that 
knowledge to me is better than a straw, it is 
as good as a whole bundle of willows." 

" Upon which to hang your harp ?'' 

" No, rather to take it from." 

" I should like to know what is to be the 
result of all this enigmatical conversation." 

" So should I, Miss Graham." 

Lizzy hung her head still lower and lower, 
and the silence began to be oppressive. 

"Lizzy, I love you; dare you let me 
hope?" 

No answer, but a very visible struggle for 
composure. 

" I know it is perfect madness, Lizzy, for I 
am very poor and likely to be so for some 
time to come, but I would infinitely rather 
risk a refusal and lay myself open to your 
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contempt now, than wait until I am wealthy, 
to discover too late that it might have been ; 
have I done right, Lizzy ?" 

" Yes/' 

" And may I hope ?" 

" Yes/' 

*' One thing more, darling? '' 

"Welir 

" Can you love me ?" 

As is usual in such oases, Harry received 
no answer ; if the mine of Golcondahad been 
laid that moment at Lizzy's feet in exchange 
for the little word " yes," she could not have 
uttered it. Harry, however, appeared to be 
perfectly satisfied with the intimation which 
he received from the slender fingers which 
lay within his own, and how long they both 
remained in that position, side by^ side, with 
their hands so tightly clasped, neither ever 
knew. Though they both remembered for 
long afterwards how unceremoniously they 
were ejected from that " Eden," which Lord 
Byron says *' revives in the first kiss of 
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love/' by the entrance of Mrs. Graham's 
voice simultaneously with her person into the 
room, saying, 

" Lizzy, love, take my bonnet up stairs/' 
and then noticing the start and confusion of 
both, "why, really, Mr. Harry, I did not 
know you were here ; how long is it since 
you came in ? Were you here when papa 
and I came in a few minutes ago ?'' 

" Yes, I was here then, but I have not 
been here many minutes ; are you quite well, 
Mrs. Graham T 

" Quite well, thank you." Harry had not 
the slightest intention of telling a falsehood, 
when he called the two hours which he had 
been sitting with Lizzy a few minutes, for he 
really believed what he said, and when after 
a few miuutes' conversation with Mr, and 
Mrs. Graham he went home and found it 
was eleven o'clock, he said to himself, "Blesa 
my soul, how late it must have been when I 
got to the Rectory, if I had looked at my 
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watch before I went in Tm afraid I Bjiould 
not have called there to-night" 

As for Lizzy she went to bed aind put her 
watch back for a couple of hours, resolving 
at the same time to giye it to ^^ papa to regu- 
late it, it gained so/' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



DEPARTURE OF ^^ THE GRENYILLES/ 



Poor Mrs. GrenviUe, as gentle and innocent 
in Ixer simple womanlj nature as when first 
slie stepped a girl-bride from her father^s 
rustic home into her husband's arms, was as 
much unuted to the ^ ways of the world^^^ as 
any woman could be expected to be, who 
like her had lived all her childhood at a 
country parsonage, and all her married life 
in a foreign land, almost exdusively in tiie 
society of her husband and son. Her onlj 
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knowledge of that hollow word society had 
been gained during the last few years^ since 
her arrival in England, and that too more 
from her son's experience than her own. 

Otherwise she might have understood, and 
perhaps taken, some of the many scores of 
hints and insinuations which had been ad- 
dressed to her during the few days of her 
stay at Mrs. Gatenby's, by Miss Adelaide 
Fairsham, that an invitation to that young 
lady to accompany her and her son 
home to '^ Grenville Park," would be very ac- 
ceptable. 

Now, although Miss Fairsham did not by 
any means despair of obtaining an invitation 
to visit " Grenville Park'* at some time or 
other, she more especially desired it now, for 
three reasons. The first was, that Mrs. and 
Laura Gatenby had been invited by Mrs. 
Grenville to spend the following Christmas 
with her; and Miss Fairsham particularly 
wished to be there alone ; the second was, to 
^mortify Laura and her mother; and .the 
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third, because Miss Fairsham believed that 
had she obtained the invitation then, there 
was every probability that when her friends, 
the Gatenby's, paid their promised visit at 
Christmas to Grenville Park, they would be 
her guests, she having by that time become 
the mistress of it, as Mrs. Grenville, junior. 

But seeing that this pretty little plan of 
Miss Fairsham's did not succeed, or at best 
was indefinitely postponed, .that politic young 
lady endeavoured to put the best face possible 
on existing circumstances, and when the car- 
riage came round to the door which was to con- 
vey the '* GrenvilW and the " Morrissons" 
to the railway station, she contented herself 
by venting her mortification and displeasure, 
alone on the unsuspecting Julia Morrisson, 
for not having asked her to their house in 
Manchester, where Mrs. Grenville and her son 
were going to stay one night, en route for 
Grenville Park. 

'' Good-bye, my dear Mrs. Grenville ; 
good bye Clar — Mr. Grenville, good bye ; I 

VOL. II. D 
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am so sorry you are going, I think I should 
have grown into a better girl if you had staid 
a little longer ; don't forget your promise to 
write to me my dear, Mrs. GrenviUe, and re- 
member your next visit to Liverpool must be 
to mamma." 

All this was said by the fair Adelaide 
in a breath as she leant for the fifth and 
last time to kiss Mrs. Grenville through 
the open door of the carriage. When Julia 
Morrisson extended her hand just astl^e foot- 
man was putting to the door, though she 
gave hers in return, Miss Adelaide's fingers 
suddenly became as straight and rigid as if 
she had been a fanatic to the table turning 
movement, and had had her digits extended 
on a cold mahogany for a couple of hours. 
(Jiir readers of course do not imagine, that 
Adelaide Fairsham was in love with Clarence 
(ircnville, that she so earnestly desired by 
fair means or foul to become his wife. She 
could not love; could she have done so. it 
would not have been Clarence Grenville; we 
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are not going to enter here into the reasons, 
physiological or metaphysical, why she could 
not have done so ; she could not. 

But she loved his purse and position, and 
she loved the "grand old Hall/' which 
Laura Gatenby had so often described to 
her. 

" I have got tickets, sir, but I can't find 
an empty carriage, sir, nowheres, sir T\ said 
Mrs. Gatenby 's bewildered footman to 
Clarence Grenville, as he put four tickets and 
a purse into that gentleman's hand. 

" And by jove, the train is moving," said 
Alfred Morrisson. 

" Perhaps Jove will have the goodness to 
stop the train for a few moments then," said 
Clarence coolly. 

^*Eoom in here, sir, room in here, only 
one young lady and a little boy in,'' shouted 
a railway porter, holding the door of one of 
the first-class carriages in his hands. 

'' Mother, I am afraid you will not be 
comfortable with children in the carriage, but 
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this is the last express to-night/' said Clar- 
ence, striding to the door, and peeping in. 

''O yes, I shall, love; the journey is very 
short you know,'' said his mother. 

What Clarence's further fears on the sub- 
ject were we do not know, for in another 
moment lie extended his hand to the young 
lady inside. 

•' How do you do, Miss Moreland?'' 

"What an agreeable surprise,'' said Mrs. 
Grenville and Julia Morrisson together, as 
Mr. Grenville handed them into the car- 
riage. 

" Who would have thought that the young 
lady and the little boy would have turned 
out to be you, Miss Moreland T said Alfred 
Morrisson, seating himself with great satisfac- 
tion. • 

'^ Not both turned out to be me, Mr. Mor- 
risson ; tlie little boy still remains in the 
person of my brotlier Ernest," said* Edith, 
smiling quietly upon " Kessy," who was 
surveying the company with an expression 
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on his face which said, unmistakeably^ he 
looked upon them as intruders. They (Edith 
and "Nessy") were paying the promised 
visit to Uncle Ernest now, instead of at 
Christmas, and were on their way to Man- 
chester. Mrs. Grenville and Julia Morris- 
son were of course immensely interested with 
Nessy, and were plying him with sweets and 
bon-bons immediately. 

Alfred Morrisson, who, upon a not very 
substantial dinner, had been imbibing rather 
freely " Old Gatenby's " crusty port, leaned 
across the carriage, and whispered to Clar- 
ence Grenville, of whom upon former 
occasions he rather stood in awe — 

"I say, Grenville; I'm rather sorry we 
are going 'express,' now I see who are our 
eompagnons du voyage ; I feel a considerable 
weakness for that Miss Moreland, I wish I had 
your place beside her.'* 

"I shall be most happy to oblige you, 
Morrisson," said Clarence, rising and taking 
Nessy on his knee, to prevent the ladies from 
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making him ill with confectionery ; he could 
see that Mr. Morrisson would not be very long 
before he was fast asleep. Clarence took 
the vacant seat opposite Edith, and amused 
himself with Nessy, Julia Morrisson read 

* Dynevor Terrace ;' Mrs. Grenville looked at 

* Punch/ the only publication she ever read ; 
Edith looked out of the window, and Alfred 
Morrisson twirled his thumbs and looked at 
her, addressing to her every now and then 
some remark upon the weather, and finally 
fell asleep, in endeavouring to arrange an 
elaborate proposal which he intended to make 
through the medium of the Post-office, to her 
as soon as he arrived at home. 

" Oh, sissy ; Nessy wishes he was home 
aden," said Nessy, breaking the silence at 
last. 

"So do I, Nessy," said Edith, involun- 
tarily. 

She blushed when she found Clarence 
Grenville observing her ; she dreaded his in- 
evitable "Why!" 
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" One might almost fancy you were going 
to prison, from your tone Miss Moreland/* 
said he, smiling. 

" The next thing to it, we are going on a 
visit," said Edith, 

" I did not think you could have said any- 
thing so spitefully slanderous, Miss More- 
land." 

"I am not speaking for myself, but for 
Nessy," said Edith, laughing; " we are going 
to visit an uncle in Manchester, whom he 
has never seen before, and he is a shy 
child amongst strangers." 

**But he will be quite happy with rela- 
tions?" 

" Perhaps he may." 

*'The tone again implies more than the 
words," said Clarence. 

** What does it imply, Mr. Grenville?" 

**That Nessy's sister will not be happy 
whether Nessy is or not. Am I right?" 

"Both right and wrong ; I should like 
Nessy to enjoy himself, but I am not partial 
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to visiting with relations who are in a higher 
social position than myself." 

" And is it envy or pride that is the cause 
of that feeling?" 

"Perhaps the latter, certainly not the 
former; they possess nothing of which I could 
envy them/' 

" Not their superior position or wealth ?" 

" No 1 1 do not covet a position which mere 
wealth can confer." 

"But you do not pretend to despise 
wealth?'' 

" I do not either do so, or pretend to do so, 
but seeing that though I am not in possession 
of wealth I have all the necessaries of life, I 
do not covet a superfluity." 

"What do you consider the necessaries of 

life r 

" I think I shall decline to answer that 
question, Mr. Grenville ; you strenuously hide 
your own opinions, and yet you demand mine, 
as if you were in priestly orders, and this 
railway carriage were the confessional." 
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" Answer me that last question, and then T 
will answer as many as you may choose to 
put to me." 

** I would rather not ; I do not like to see 
people elevate their eye-brows and dilate 
their eyes when I am speaking, as if I had 
said something dreadfully outrty 

" 1 was not aware I had ever been guilty 
of such rudeness to you, Miss Moreland." 

" O, dear no ; pray don't think I was hint- 
ing at you, Mr. Grenville," said Edith, blush- 
ing ; " but some persons do so, and as your 
question involves a good deal, I was afraid to 
answer it exactly as I think." 

" Well, but answer it as you think ; I will 
not consider you either odd or outre^ and my 
eyes and eye-brows shall be as passive as 
Mr. Morrisson's there." 

" Well then, I think there are only three 
necessaries for this life — food for the body, 
food for the mind, and food for the affections." 

** And like a true woman, you consider the 
last the most imperative ?" 

D 5 
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*ado." 

"Then you are happy when those three 
wants are gratified?" 

"Notqnite. Those three I said were the 
essentials, but there is another ingredient 
wanting to render life happy." 

"What is it?" 

" A good hope for hereafter," said Edith, 
almost in a whisper, as the train drew gently 
into the station in Manchester. 

Uncle Ernest stood on the platform ; with 
a keen business face he had scanned each 
carriage in succession till he arrived at the 
right one; the next face which he saw after 
Edith's was Mrs. Grenville's, and this changed 
his whole demeanour; he was immensely 
pleased. 

" Well, my dear Edith, how glad I am to 
see you ; the Brougham is waiting, my love," 
said he, kissing her for the first time in his 
life, as he placed her on the platform. " How 
do you do, Mrs. Grenville ? really this is an 
unexpected pleasure; how do you do, Miss 
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Julia ? how d'ye do, Mr. Alfred ? And so 
you have all travelled together ; how exceed- 
ingly pleasant," he continued, still keeping 
luB body half-way into the carriage, and 
staring a " who are you T into Mr. Gren- 
ville's face as he sat at the far side of the 
compartment with little Nessy on his knee. 
How long he would have stood there talking 
to Mrff. Grenville it is impossible to tell, had 
not Edith, after she had got over the state of 
bewilderment into which his kiss had thrown 
her, come to the rescue. 

" Uncle, I have brought Nessy with me." 
" Oh, indeed, my dear ; well, my fine little 
fellow, don't you know Uncle Ernest ? — 
might I trouble you, Mrs. Grenville ? — thank 
you" (with an unmistakeable frown at the 
supposed stranger, who leapt out with Nessy 
in his arms), " and are you staying long in 
Manchester, my dear Mrs. Grenville ? Mrs. 
Moreland would be so glad to see you ; good 
bye. Miss Grenville — good bye, Mrs. Mor- 
risson," said he, nearly wringing their hands 
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off for the fourth and last time, as he turned 
to look for Edith, and found her on the arm 
of the supposed stranger ; Uncle Ernest had 
gabbled so fast to Mrs, Grenville that no one 
had been able to inform him that this was her 
son, and when he found Edith on his arm 
and the stranger offering to conduct her to 
the brougham, his sense of propriety (espe- 
cially as Mrs, Grenville was looking on) was 
dreadfully shocked . 

" Sir, I will conduct my niece to my car- 
riage myself," said he, stepping up to 
Clarence with great dignity, and withdraw- 
ing Edith's arm, and placing it within his 
own with something which felt uncommonly 
like a pinch, he walked off in a high state of 
mental and moral grandeur ; Nessy follow- 
ing in the arms of the footman, screaming 
as if his little heart would break. 

The kiss, the loves, and the dears, had all de- 
parted before thecarriagegot outside the station 
the '' fine little fellow" had become a " fool- 
ish little fellow," and had been told to 
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hold his noise, and not make a ^^baby of him- 
self" and all three were again silent. 

" Where did yon get this from, Nessy ?" 
said Edith, presently, as she took from his 
hand a small toy he was playing with, which 
she saw glistening as the ray of light from 
the lamp on that side fell in upon it, 

" So pretty, ze big genteman dave it to 
me. 

*'0h, Nessy, you should have given it back 
again to Mr. Grenville; he only lent it to 
you to play with,'' said Edith. 

"What is that?'' said Uncle Ernest, prick- 
ing up his ears at the name. 

" It is a gold locket from Mr. Grenville's 
watch chain, which he lent to Nessy, and the 
child has forgotten tc return it to him." 

"No, sissy, he dave it to me." 

" I do not think so, Nessy ; you should not 
have kept — " 

"Oh, don't bother scolding the child now, 
Edith, for fear he should make that frightful 
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Boide again*; wheM did you see Mr, Gren- 
ville?" 

" That was Mr. Grenville, nncle, who 
offeited me his arm on the platform ; he was 
with his mamma in the railway carriage when 
jws were speaking to her ; he jumped out with 
Nessy in his arms, you know ?* ' 

" Why, my dear girl — why did you not tell 
me that — that was Mr. Grenville." 

"I had no opportunity, uncle, at the 
time." 

" Dear, dear, I wonder those stupid Morris- 
sons never introduced me, or Mrs. Grenville. 
T do wonder why she did not ; I should very, 
very much like to have spoken to him, seeing 
— hem — he has just returned from India/' 

''Oh, yes, it is nearly twelve months since 
he returned," said Edith, still sticking to the 
letter of the text. 

"Well, well, my dear, it does not matter 
how long it is since he returned 5 the fact that 
le has been there, and in active service during 
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the revolt^ must make his oonversation very 
interesting." 

"Oh, certainly," assented Edith, smiling 
to herself as the thought occurred to her 
that a railway station was hardly the place 
in which Mr. Grenville could have enter- 
tained her uncle with the details of the 
Indian revolt, and she indulged in a very 
wicked little chuckle as she heard him solilo- 
quizing to himself. 

" Dear dear, he has not the least appear- 
ance of being a land owner ; I should have 
thought he was some swell of a militia officer ; 
I am sure no one would think he had ever 
been in a battle." 

Uncle Ernest's ideas of a "landowner" 
were founded on his own ample and rather 
corpulent person, and his ideas of "a man 
who," as he termed it, "had been in a battle" 
were certainly the very reverse of Clarence 
Grenville's gentle and polished exterior, and 
calm and thoughtful appearance. 
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A few days later and Mrs. Grenville was 
again seated in the drawing-room at Gren- 
ville Park, waiting the arrival of her son ; but 
without anxiety this time, as Clarence*s occu- 
pation on the day in question was shooting 
birds, not men. Mrs. Grenville was not 
alone either, as upon the former occasion to 
which we have alluded; her niece. Lady 
Ethelind de Swindlegrove, was staying with 
her. 

Lady Ethelind was in rather delicate health, 
and she had come to Grenville Park to recruit 
it ; she looked very lovely that afternoon, as 
she sat in the recess of the doorway which led 
to the conservatory, between the parted cur- 
tains with the rays of the autumn sun streaming 
over her golden hair, illuminating the delicate 
texture of her evening dress, and lighting up 
the harp at her side, till it looked like a flame 
of pure gold. 

But her fingers were only trifling with the 
strings and the music was under her foot. 
Mrs. Grenville was sitting* before the piano ; 
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she looked roiiad at Ethel once or twice, 
played a few bars and then stopped again. 

**Come, Ethel, I thought you said you 
would accompany me?" 

" Oh, aunt, you must excuse me this after- 
noon ; I feel so tired." 

** I'm afraid it's very dull for you, Ethel ; 
you see we keep almost in seclusion when we 
are in the country. Clarence says we can 
always see enough society to sicken us for 
the rest of the year when we go to town.*' 

" Wiiat a funny fellow Clarrie is, auntie ; 
what makes him so odd?" 

'* I don't think him odd, love ; he is very 
like his papa was at his age." 

" Poor uncle — what a nice fellow he must 
have been ; there are very few men now, I 
think, who are brave enough to do as he did," 
said Ethel, walking to the window which 
looked out on the park. **I wish Clarrie 
would come. I cannot even see him ; do you 
think he will be home to dine to-day^ 
auntie ?" 
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"Oh yes, love; he would never stay any- 
where when you are here. He is not dressed, 
you know." 

"But I thought some of his shooting friends 
might have taken him oflF perhaps ; he is not 
in sight even." 

" When your back is turned to an indivi- 
dtral, it is generally believed that you cannot 
see him, cousin Ethel," said Clarence, walk- 
ing into the room. 

" Which way did you come ? not through 
the park, I am sure," said Ethel, blushing 
faintly. 

" No ; I came round by the wood, through 
the village, and in at the front entrance ; but 
had 1 been vain enough to imagine that you 
were looking for me, I would have crossed 
the park right in front of this window that 
you might have seen me as far a^ your eye 
could reach." 

"Hush, hush, spare that unwonted civility; 
I was only looking for you because it is near 
dinner-time, and I did not like the prospect 
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of having to wait for it. What sort of sport 
have you had?" 

" Very good ; the birds have increased their 
population considerably in consequence of my 
absence last year. I tried to bring you a cava- 
lier home, in the shape of a handsome young 
baronet, Ethel, but I could not manage it." 
"Why not?" 

** Vanity, my dear cousin, all vanity ; I 
told him my wardrobe was at his service; 
but he thought you would not care to see him 
at dinner with his trousers turned up, which, 
as he is about a foot less than me, they would 
have to be if he got into them." 

" What a little minikin ; tell me no more 
about him." 

*' He appears to know you, Ethel." 
**Whoishe?" 

" Sir John Carfomot ; his estate lies be- 
tween this and Swindlegi'ove; you must know 
him ?" 

"Oh, know him? yes, I do; I know too 
much of him." 
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" Well ; is not he a very decent sort of 
fellow?" 

"Perhaps he is; but I have been com- 
manded to be very — civil to him ; so I hate 
him." 

"He is an eldest son though, Ethel." 

" That circumstance does not influence me 
so much as you think it does ; your taunt is 
quite meaninglesss." 

" I am glad to hear it, cousin Ethel ; but 
you are aware that I know you have been 
brought up to that sort of thing in common 
with most other women in your own rank in 
life. Poor Margaret's marriage is to be one 
of convenience^ and I tell you frankly, Ethel, 
that that man who is to be the husband of 
your sister I would not trust with one of my 
horses." 

" Dinner is served, madam," said Danson, 
putting his head into the room ; in fact Danson 
was the only servant almost who ever waited 
upon Mrs.- Grenville and her son. He had 
followed the fortunes of his late master, from 
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his boyhood to his marriage; had accom- 
panied him to India — had followed him to 
his grave, and was still with Mrs. Grenville 
— the same surly, eccentric, but faithful old 
creature he had ever been. In the household 
he did nothing ; but in waiting on his master 
and mistress he would yield to none, and at 
the bare mention of Mr. Grenville requiring a 
valet, his old eyes would become so wet that 
they could not be dried for days — it was 
quite as much as he could do to tolerate his 
mistress's maid even, if annoying, bullying, 
and backbiting the poor creature could be 
called toleration. 

" Perhaps you will come and finish that 
lecture you were just going to inflict upon me 
before dinner,'' said Lady Ethel, looking very 
much pleased, and making room for Clarence 
on the ottoman beside her, as he joined her 
and his mother in the drawing-room, about 
half-an-hour after they had left him. 

" Certainly, and accompany it with a little 
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wholesome chastisement if you think it neces- 
sary, my fair cousin." 

" I was afraid to resume the subject during 
dinner, for you seemed sufficiently in danger 
of choking yourself as it was. Seriously, 
Clarrie, I never saw a man in my life with 
such a delicate mouth that could eat so 
much." 

" You forget that there are very few men 
of the same stature as myself." 

" But it is strange that you do not grow fat. 
Oh, aunt, fancy Clarrie being fat — look how 
disgusted he looks." 

" I leave that to you, Ethel; look at these 
fat white arms," said he, taking gently hold 
of one. 

Lady Ethelind blushed, and shrank from 
his touch* 

Clarence went on talking and did not notice 
it. " No, I shall never be stout ; in the first 
place I am not at all inclined to obesity, and 
in the second, I take too much exercise," 
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" And you may add a third reason, Clarrie^ 
and that is that you are not gifted with a very 
contented mind/' said his mother. 

" I dare say there is some truth in that, 
mother." 

** W hy are not you contented ?" asked Lady 
Ethelind. 

" I don't know indeed, Ethel ; I have very 
great cause to be thankful, that I do know ; 
but there is a something I am short of that I 
am constantly desiring, yet I do not know 
what it is, the philosopher's stone perhaps 
after all." 

** Now, Clarrie, it is of no use dignifying it 
with any other name, you are troubled with 
ennui^ and no wonder, so should I be, if 
I spent as much time at this old place as you 
do." 

^" My dear little cousin, you are quite as 
ignorant as myself as to the cause of my dis- 
content, but I am sure that it is not ennui \ I 
might be troubled with ennui in London, but 
never in the country." 
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"Oh, of course, of course — everything 
operates upon you the reverse of what it does 
upon anyone else," sighed Ethel. 

" I don't think so ; there are others besides 
me who have felt the want of the one thing 
needful/' said Clarence, musingly, as his mind 
wandered to the railway station in Manches- 
ter, and to Edith Moreland's fourth ingredient 
of happiness. 

"I must come to the old conclusion, 
Clarrie." 

*' What is that?" 

"You are incomprehensible." 

" I believe I am, Ethel, even to myself." 

"Don't you think, my dear, that a wife 
would have pretty nearly the same eflfect as 
the philosopher's stone ?" asked his mother, 
looking up archly from the letter she was 
writing. 

" Oh, don't ask him that, aunt; a wife is 
Clarrie's bSte noir ; I believe he hates 
women." 

"No, I don't hate them, Ethel ; but 1 hate 
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the way in which they are brought up for the 
matrimonial market, and taught to value a 
man purely and solely for his wealth or posi- 
tion ; I would not marry one of those miser- 
able money-hunting women that are continu- 
ally brought out in London every season and 
knocked down to the highest bidder, if she 
was the most beautiful and accomplished 
creature that ever breathed." 

" But they are not all so, Clarrie." 
" Certainly not, or else I wonder what 
would become of us all ; the time used to be 
when the place for a man to seek a wife was 
at her father's home, but now it is in London, 
during the season when they are all brought 
to town like cattle to the fair, and exhibited 
at the opera, the theatre, &c.^ &c., or in the- 

* Row' among the pretty horse brea ; I 

beg your pardon, Ethel." 

*'But all who come to London do not 
come with that object, Clarrie, and you like 
a ride in the * Row' yourself, as well as any- 
one.'' 

VOL. II. E 
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"1 like the use, but not the abuse." 

" Well, all good things get abused more or 
less." 

** Husbands included, eh, Ethel?" 

"You stupid creature ; but seriously, 
Clarrie, what are girls to do ? They are 
brought up in a certain position, and it is not 
to be expected that they will marry anyone 
in an inferior one." 

"What do you mean by an inferior one?" 

" Some one beneath them." 

" Beneath them in what ?" 

" Birth and education." 

" Decidedly not, Ethel, no one expects them 
to do so ; but suppose I had seven sons, which 
would be the most sought after by marriagea^ 
ble young ladies?" 

" Well, I dare say the eldest would." 

" Would that be because he was superior to 
his brothers in birth and education ?" 

" No ; certainly not." 

"Then, that brings us. back to the starting 
point of our argument." 
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"But don't you believe there are. any 
women who marry for love, Clarrie?" 

" There are a few ; not half so many as are 
supposed to do so." 

" Well, I don't think that the upper class 
is the only one whose women marry for mer- 
cenary motives/' 

" No, but we were only speaking of our 
own, my dear Ethel; however, you have 
answered all my questions fairly and honestly; 
I will ask you one more, and close the argu- 
ment if you will allow me ?" 

" Oh, go on talking, you may ask a thou- 
sand if you like, because I want to ask some." 

" Suppose then, some very fine young fel- 
low, with an income of about three or four 
hundred a year, a government clerk for in- 
stance, or an officer in the army or navy, 
well informed, of noble birth, high moral 
character, and exceedingly handsome withal, 
was to solicit the hand and heart of the Lady 
Ethelind de Swindlegrove, do you think she 
would give them to him?" 

E 2 
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*' No, she would not/' 

** And why?" 

" Not because she could not love such an 
one, Clarrie, but because her father would 
never consent to such an union ; and because 
if he did, she would have to be cut off en- 
tirely from the society in which she had been 
bom and brought up.'* 

" Exactly so; a good excuse in your indi- 
vidual instance, Ethel, but how about the 
young man whom we supposed to have been 
also born and brought up in good society ?" 

" He would of course have to wait for pro- 
motion before he could marry/' 

'*And which, failing to obtain, he must 
either marry beneath him, or remain a 
bachelor?" 

"I suppose so, unless he could persuade 
some lady of fortune to marry him." 

'* But you have before shown that he could 
not." 

" Then, poor fellow, I am very sorry for 
him, but cannot point out a remedy." 
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" Of course not, but there are remedies for 
all that/' • 

** What are they r 

** One is, that women in every class should 
be brought up to be wives and mothers, rather 
than the ornamental representatives of so much 
lace, silk, jewellery, &c. ; another is, that men 
— all men, should be brought up to honoura- 
ble industry, independent of family connec- 
tion or patronage ; and a third, perhaps the 
best of all, is that worth, talent, and educa- 
tion, should be not only a sufficient passport to 
the best society in the land, but that it should 
be the only recognised one/' 

" We shall see the Millenium before all 
that comes, to pass, Clarrie ; and in the 
meantime are you going to remain a 
bachelor because you cannot j&nd a woman 
who ignores wealth, and would prefer that 
you had not a shilling ?'* 

" I should certainly have to remain a 
bachelor, Ethel, if that was one of the quali- 
fications I desired in a wife ; I believe every 
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son and danghter of Adam have a certain 
amount of aflFection for the yellow:metal.'* 

**But you have not answered my ques- 
tion." 

** I thought I had;' 

" Yes, in your own way ; an answer that 
means neither yes nor no ; now answer in my 
way, and that as you know is explicitly; 
give over laughing, and tell me do you intend 
always to remain a bachelor ?" 

" Not if I can help it, Ethel/* 

'* Then how do you know that you will not 
be deceived in your wife after all ?" 

"I do not know, cousin mine, but I am not 
looking for perfection ; the only thing I in- 
sist upon is that she loves me for myself 
alone, and that I love her the same." 

" Clarence, I am writing to Miss Fairsham ! 
Do you wish me to say anything civil for 
you ?" asked Mrs. Grenville, looking up from 
her writing. 

" You may remember me to her, mother." 

" I have asked her to come and spend 
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Christmas with us, along with Mrs. Gatenby 
and Laura.'' 

" Ethel and I are very much obliged to 
you for doing so. Ethel, if you will remain 
with us until then you shall see two of the 
handsomest women you ever beheld." 

** That is not generally considered a treat 
to a woman/' laughed Lady Ethelind. 

"To a generous-minded one it is, and 
therefore will be to you.'* 

" Thank you, Clarrie ; the best way of en- 
dowing a woman with a good quality is to 
tell her you believe she possesses it." 

" It is unnecessary for me to tell you, my 
beautiful cousin, that had I not known you to 
be already possessed of that good quality, I 
should never have given you the credit of 
being so." 

" No, I know you are dreadfully afraid of 
being civil; describe these beautiful ladies, 
whom I am expected to see without scratch- 

ing." 

" Miss Gatenby. is a blonde, a little re- 
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sembling yourself in features and complexion, 
but with a less intelligent expression than 
you; the other one, Miss Fairsham, though 
her skin is fair, has hair and eyes as black as 
midnight, and is, without a single exception, 
the most queenly creature I ever saw." 

" Then I am to understand that in behold- 
ing her I shall see the future ilrs. Clarence 
GrenviUe?'' 

** You are not, Ethel. I would not marry 
Adelaide Fairsham if she — '* 

" Hush, hush ! don't speak so strongly or 
you might be married to her after all," said 
Lady Ethelind, putting her hand on to his 
mouth for an instant. 

" Well, I have a superstitious dread my- 
self of making strong assertions, but in this 
instance I think I may venture.'' 

" She must have ofifended you very deeply." 

** On the contrary, she has done all she 
could to gain my esteem." 

" Perhaps that is the very thing in which 
theoflfence consists?" 
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" N0| Ethel, my heart can never be either 
tantalized or coaxed into loving ; when it does 
love, that love will be spontaneous, free, and 
unsoQght.'' 

" Then what are Miss Fairsham's faults r 

^^ She has the form of an empress, and the 
soul of a slave/' 

** But, Clarrie, you are too severe on our 
sex; you ought to reserve that cynical judg- 
ment of yours, for your own/* 

"I always wish to look as leniently as 
possible on the faults of the weaker vessel, 
Ethel ; God knows I have no need to be 
judging any one, but in choosing a wife I may 
be forgiven for wishing to possess one whose 
life, instincts, and feelings are purer and better 
than my own, and whose faults, for she must 
have her share, I suppose, will at least be 
dififerent to my own, so that where one is weak 
the other may be strong/* 

" Well now, Clarrie, define my character 
for me ; I know I need not say do not flinch 

£ 5 
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from telling me the truth, for you have accus- 
tomed me to some plain speaking of late." 

** Ethel I '* said Clarence, taking both her 
hands within his own, '* if I have said any- 
thing which has grieved you or hurt your 
feelings in any way forgive me, if I have made 
you unhappy I am an unmitigated brute." 
• " You have never said an unkind, word to 
me since I knew you, cousin Clarrie ; both 
aunt and yoursielf have indulged me like a 
spoiled child; the only thing I regret is that 
my visits are never returned/* 

" Well, well, Ethel, we will not enter into 
painful explanations ; you know the reason too 
well/' 

" Then do not ever think you have been 
unkind to me, Clarrie; I wish you had always 
been my Mentor." 

" I am in too gi-eat need of one myself." 

" We will not discuss that ; now for my 
character." 

*' There is a great deal of good, Ethel, but 
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it is in a state of inertia ; you have noble and 
generous impulses but they are restrained by 
conventionalism, and your chief faults are the 
result of your artificial education." 

" Noblesse oblige ; now let me have aunt's 
character and your own ? " 

" And then we must retire, it is half-past 
twelve/' said Mrs. Grenville. 

" For myself, Ethel, I am the most useless, 
undeserving and discontented scoundrel that 
ever eat his bread and butter without eamiag 
it, but by God's help I will not long continue 
so; and my mother here, is the dearest, silliest, 
most loveable, and unreflective little mother 
in the world ; '' said Clarence, giving her his 
good night kiss, and then turning to Lady 
Ethelind,— 

" A cousin's kiss, Ethel, before I say good 
night, and then I shall know I have not 
offended?" 

Lady Ethelind gave the kiss, but why did 
she shrink and tremble when she felt her 
cousin's arm upon her shoulder and his warm 
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lip upon her cheek? or why did she after 
dismissing her maid sit gazing into the fire- 
light with no other covering than the thin loose 
night-dress till three in the morning? do her 
own words, as she laid her head at last 
wearily on her silken pillow, convey any 
meaning ? " I will at least deserve his love if 
I do not obtain it" 



** And the fond aching loye 
Thy minister to move 
All the wrung spirit, softening it for Thee." 

Mbs. Hemans. 
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CHAPTER V. 



DEATH. 



Two months later than the events recorded 
in our last chapter, Lady Ethelind left Gren- 
ville Park to be present at the wedding of her 
sister, Lady Margaret, to Sir Claudius Worth- 
money, Baronet ; and Mrs. and Miss Gatenby 
and Miss Fairsham had succeeded her as 
Mrs. Grenville's guests, and were to remain 
until after Christmas. Miss Annie Fairsham 
was now Mrs. George Gatenby, and had gone 
to spend the winter and her honeymoon to- 
gether in Italy. It was about this time that 
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the "King of Terror" began to introduce 
himself to our unwilling notice in a new dis- 
guise, under the name of Diphtheria, as if he 
thought to make himself the more acceptable 
to his hostile children by appearing in as 
great a variety of costume as possible. 

It was now the beginning of December; 
and Edith Moreland and " Nessy " had not 
yet returned home from their visit to Uncle 
Ernest, and Edith was in great disgrace with 
her uncle and aunt for having refused an oflfer 
of marriage from Mr. Alfred Morrisson, junior, 
within the last few days. 

" I never heard of such a thing in my life ; 
you will never have such another oflfer as long 
as you live,'* said her aunt, one morning after 
Uncle Ernest had gone to business, and Edith 
and herself sat sewing ; it had been the sub- 
ject of conversation during breakfast, as it 
had been every day and hour since Edith had 
tendered to Mr. Morrisson her refusal. Edith 
smiled quietly, and stooped to the little 
cushion at her feet to tell ** Ne^sy'* which was 
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big A taxi round O, amongst the fascinating 
krrajr of red and yellow capitals which were 
perplexing his childish intellect; the feline 
propensities of Aunt Ernest's little daughters 
tendered it necessary that '* Nessy " should 
be under his sister's protection. 

" It is not a thing which occurs every day/' 
continued Aunt Ernest, "for a wealthy young 
man like Alfred Morrisson to propose to the 
daughter of a tradesman ; but the idea of his 
being refused I I should think such a thing 
never occurred before, and I am sure never 
will again to you." 

" I cannot help it, aunt." 

" Oh, help it ; I've no patience with you, 
Edith." 

Edith thought her aunt must be wanting her 
to wear orange blossom ; she had never known 
her to express herself with anything like sin* 
Cerity before. 

" Aunt, I cannot love Alfred Morrisson." 

" What nonsense 1 I did not love your 
uncle when I first was married to him." 
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" Nor now either/' thought Edith,—" but I 
would not marry a prince unless I loved him," 
she said aloud. 

" Love comes afterwards, child, supposing 
you know him to be highly respectable, and 
he can provide you with a suitable establish- 
ment and a comfortable home?" 

" Well, aunt, we think so very diflferently 
on this subject, it is of no use prolonging 
the argument ; it will not alter your opinion, 
and I am sure it will not alter my determina- 
tion/' 

" And what is your determination, Edith, I 
should like to know ?" 

" Never to marry for anything but Idve." 

*' You will see the folly of that romance 
before long, I fancy. I wonder what your 
mamma and papa will think when they hear 
of it; but they have brought you up so whim- 
sically, I should not be much surprised if 
they agreed with you." 

Edith thought it was very probable they 
would, if they got to know anything about it. 
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Bat she said notliing ; she was picturing to 
herself her own delightful arrival at home at 
the end of the week, and thinking of the many 
kisses she should have from all of them, more 
ei^ipecially from her father; she loved her 
mother and Harry with all the intensity of 
her nature ; but her father she looked upon 
as a superior being — she almost worshipped 
him ; her love for him was the strongest pas- 
sion in her heart. Poor Edith. 

*V Jackson, is that your master coming in 
at the Lodge-gate," asked Aunt Ernest, as 
that worthy handmaid entered the room. 

"Yes'm, it's the master; and he seems 
rather in a hurry to look at the way he's a 
hastenin' along,'* drawled Jackson, walking 
leisurely away from the window. 

" I wonder what can be bringing him 
home at this time of the day?" said Mrs. 
Moreland. 

'* Perhaps he is going some distance on 
business, aunt, and wishes to tell you he 
may not be home just yet," suggested Edith. 
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" Perliapa he is," said her aunt, and then 
added sharply, "Jackson, order luncheon,'^ 
as she observed the sarcastic grin on the face 
of her amiable attendant* Jackson knew as 
well as her mistress that Mr. Ernest More- 
land was not in the habit of returning home 
to inform his wife when business called him 
away for a day or two, the first intimation of 
his departure being generally conveyed to her 
by post the day, or the day but one, after. 
Of course this was of no moment to a woman 
of Aunt Ernest's temperament; but she 
smarted under Jackson's sneering laugh — 
she understood what it was meant to con- 
vey. 

" You are soon home again ; what is the 
matter ?" asked Mrs. Moreland, as her husband 
entered, and Jackson left the room. 

" Painful intelligence, Mrs. M.," said he, 
with the face of an automaton ; *' very pain- 
ful intelligence, exceedingly painful." 

Edith was smoothing " Nessy's" curls, and 
looking up sympathisingly at her iincle ; she 
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imagiiied lie was sufifering from some slight 
disappointment in business^ but as she caught 
his eyes directed enquiringly to her^ she 
•asked — 

"Is it anything concerning me, uncle?" 
and, naturally reverting to the late subject of 
conversation between her aunt and herself, 
she added, " is it Mr. Morrisson again ?'' 

" It is concerning you, Edith ; but it is not 
about Mr. Morrisson, though I must say that 
now more than ever I am deeply grieved at 
your inconsiderate refusal of that worthy 
young man. I do not wish to add to your 
grief at the present time by alluding to it — 
still — I think you will see the folly of having 
done so when I inform you that — ^hem — I 
have this morning — hem — received a letter 
from your brother Harry — hem — stating that 
your father is dead I and that he wished me 
to break it to you as gently as possible," said 
Uncle Ernest, as Edith fell fainting to the 
floor. 

"How long has he been ill? I wonder 
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they did not send her word sooner/' said Mrs. 
Moreland, as she lifted Edith's inanimate form 
on to the sofa. 

" He died last night of diphtheria, after four 
hours' illness/' said Mr. Moreland, as he 
stood with his back to the fire, looking on 
with the air of a man that knew he had ac- 
complished his mission to the letter. 

Nessy stood by, with blanched and white 
little lips, wondering what it all meant; at 
last he crept up to his uncle, and feeling in 
his childish instinct that it was not right of 
him to be standing there unmoved while 
Edith was so ill, and attributing the cause to 
him, he seized the poker, and aimed with all 
the force in his puny arm a very light blow 
upon the portly person of Uncle Ernest, cry- 
ing out as he did so at the top of his shrill 
little voice — 

"What you do to my sissey? Me kill 
you." 

It would have been a hard heart, indeed, 
that would not have been moved to something 
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like pity, to see that tiny little mortal grasp- 
ing the poker in his baby hands, and looking 
up with his large, wild eyes into the face of 
his great Goliath to see if he meant to return 
.the blow. 

**Poor child, poor child, he knows no 
better,'' said Uncle Ernest, lifting him on to 
his knee for the first time since the child had 
been in his house ; whereupon Nessy, think- 
ing he had struck the wrong person, began to 
cry for very helplessness. 

Poor Edith, when she had partially re* 
covered from the eflfects of her uncle's ver- 
bose, ill-advised, and untimely communica- 
tion, sat with her bonnet and cloak on 
just as Jackson had tied them, and never 
moved even her eyes from the carpet while 
her trunks were being packed, and her uncle 
and Nessy were taking their luncheon. 

She bade her aunt good-bye mechanically, 
and it was not until she had arrived at the 
railway station, and her uncle put his head 
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into the carriage to say good-bye, that she 
appeared to be conscious of anything. 

" Good-bye, my dear, good-bye, remember 
me to your mother ; tell her I will pay for 
Ernest's schooling." 

There were no other persons in liie com- 
partment, so that uncle Ernest's coarse, 
though perhaps well-intentioned attempts at 
consolation were not, as Edith at first feared, 
heard by any one but herself, and they had 
one good eflfect : they roused her to a sense of 
her position; she began to wonder for the 
first time how her father's death might aflfect 
them in a pecuniary point of view, and who 
would comfort her mother, who was now a 
widow. The tears which refused to flow for, 
her own sorrow, burst out now in sympathy 
for her mother, and she sobbed for some time,^ 
forgetting all about Nessy, who sat beside her 
crying as if his heart would break, though he 
did not know why. 

The tears relieved her, and she lifted Nessy 
on to her knee, and endeavoured to soothe 
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him, and to soften the knowledge of their 
&ther's death to his infantile understanding, 
that he might not add to his mother's misery 
by asking for his father when he got home. 

" Does Nessy love his sister Edy ? '' she 
asked. 

** Yes, me love you, oh so much I " 

" Would Nessy like to go and see the 
bright angels and live with them ? '* 

" Yes, me would." 

" Would Nessy like papa and mamma to 
go too?" 

'' Yes, and you, and Harry, and Kateneen." 

" Well, papa has gone, Nessy ; we shall not 
see him when we get home, he will be away 
a very long time,'' she said, choking down the 
grief that was nearly bursting her heart; 
" will Nessy make sister a promise ? " 

" Yes,'* said the child, hesitatingly. 

** Will Nessy promise me that he will not 
ask for his papa to-day, nor to-morrow, nor 
ever till he sees him again ? " 

" Yes, me will promise, but — " 
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" But what, Nessy?" 

** How long will papa be before he comes 
home again ? " 

" A long time, more than a year perhaps ; 
will Nessy keep his promise?" 

*' Yes, me will keep my promise/' 

" Nessy knows it would be telling a story 
if he did not?" 

" Me will not tell a 'tory, Edy/' 

*' Then kiss sister and try not to forget; " 
said Edith, trying to look composed as the 
train drew into the station, where she knew 
Harry would be waiting for them. 

" God bless you, darling," said Harry, as 
he lifted her from the carriage, almost doubt- 
ing as he did so that she knew the truth, so 
composed and quiet did she appear. 

" Do you know, Edy ! " he asked, as they 
went along in the cab. 

" All, but hush; Nessy does not understand, 
and I have made him promise not to ask ; 
will Nessy be glad to see mamma?" she 
added, in a louder tone. 
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" Yes, and — me did not say anything, Edy, 
me not broke my promise." 

Edith found her mother much quieter and 
more calm than she had expected to do, and 
strove to appear so herself, but when she 
went to kiss the still pale face that she had 
promised herself so much happiness in meet- 
ing she swooned away again ; how long she 
lay there she knew not, and she never spoke 
about it, she had begged to go alone to that 
dreary chamber, and both her mother and 
Harry respected her feelings too much to in- 
trude. 

The funeral passed away, as funerals do, a 
dreary, miserable, heart-rending ceremony ; 
Nessy was sent away to Mr. Graham's until 
after it was over, and then the window blinds 
were drawn up, the shutters at the shop were 
taken down, and before many days were over 
* the old stem necessities of life began to force 
themselves into notice. 

Harry then discovered, to his utter aston- 
ishment, that the person to whom his father 

VOL. II. p 
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had mortgaged the house was Mr. Holyoake. 
Mrs. Moreland had been acquainted with the 
fact all along, and also that it had been done 
to spare (as his father thought) Harry's feel- 
ings, for he had noticed the blush on the 
boy's face the night when it had first been 
mentioned to mortgage it to Mr. Graham, 
and fancying that he did not wish it, on that 
account, and on that only, it had been mort- 
gaged to Mr. Holyoake. Harry was indeed 
surprised when his mother revealed this to 
him — well might they mourn the loss of such 
a father. He remembered his blushes on the 
night in question : they were the simple result 
of hearing the name; he had just discovered 
his own love for lAzzy Graham, and was 
afraid of any one else doing so, but his father 
had done so, and thought that for that reason 
Harry did not wish the house mortgaged to 
her father. 

Mrs. Moreland and Harry were talking 
these matters over about a week after the 
funeral, when Mr. Graham called upon them. 
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*' Good evening, Mrs. Moreland/' said the 
minister, in a very grave tone. " You have 
not heard the news, I suppose ?" 

" No, is there anything to interest us T 
asked Mrs. Moreland. 

'' Is Lizzy well ?" asked Harry. 

" Yes, yes, Lizzy is all right," said Mr. 
Graham, attempting to smile; the engage- 
ment between them was pretty well known 
noff between both families; ^^ I have just 
come away from a most dismal scene," he 
oontinued ; " I have been with old Mr. Holy- 
oake all the afternoon, and he died about half 
an hour ago, without leaving any testimony of 
peace." 

" How very, very dreadful ; what was 
the matter with him ? " asked Mrs. More- 
land. 

" Diphtheria ; he was only taken ill last 
night, and to-night he is dead." 

"Did he seem very much distressed in his 
mind?" 

" Not at all; so long as he could speak, he 

p 2 
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said, ' he had never wronged a fly in his life, 
he had always lived a good Christian, and of 
course should die one, but he knew his time 
was not come yet/ " 

** Dear, dear, one might almost have fancied 
he would talk like that up to the last," said 
Harry. 

Mrs. Moreland was in tears, the first she 
had shed since her husband's death, and they 
fell like refreshing dew, as she thought with 
gratitude on the peaceful humility of his last 
hours; her sorrow seemed selfish to her now 
when she remembered his anxiety to go. 

" I durst not have told Mr. Holyoake that 
poor Madoline fetched me to him ; he seemed 
so annoyed at my supposing he was in any 
danger ; you know,^ Mrs. Moreland, it is of no 
use, offering spiritual consolation, and point- 
ing to the atonement when there is no sin felt, 
and no consolation needed." 

" None whatever." 

" How do his family take it ? " asked 
Harry. 
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" Joseplt was reading his father's will when 
I came away, and I did not see Miss Holy- 
oake all the time I was there ; there was no 
one in the room but Madoline and myself 
when he died ; poor girl, it is a great trial to 
her/' 

"What a sweet girl she is/' said Mrs. 
Moreland. 

" Yes, and a very uncommon girl too ; she 
will have a dreadful life of it with her brother 
and sister now, I'm afraid." 

"It surely cannot be worse than it has 
been?" 

" I'm afraid it will ; her father respected 
her in some measure, but these two care for 
nothing on earth but themselves." 

Edith had come into the room from putting 
Nessy to bed, and she was sobbing now ; she 
too had been learning the same lesson as her 
mother ; there are sorrows greater than 
death. 

Edith thought, when she contrasted her 
own sorrows with Madoline' s, that Madeline's 
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were almost beyond the limit of endurance, 
and yet she did not know half of them. 

God is a sovereign, and who shall ask Him 
what He has ordained ? 

Harry walked home with the minister, and 
Edith and her mother drew their chairs to 
the fire. 

*' I am afraid our troubles are accumulating, 
Edith." 

*' How, mamma ? I was only thinking 
how much lighter they seem since we have 
heard of the poor Holyoakes/' 

"Very likel}', love; but our troubles are 
of a different nature; God forbid we should 
measure them with theirs, or with hers, I 
ought to say, for Madoline is the only one 
who will feel her father's death." 

" Then how are our troubles increasing ?" 

" Well, I suppose you will have to know 
some time, child, so I may as well tell you. 
When poor father built this house he had not 
enough money to pay for it, and so he mort- 
gaged it to Mr. Holyoake for five hundred 
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pounds, and now I don't know how the deed 
was drawn up, but if they should call the 
money in now, I know we can't pay it them/' 

"And what then?" 

" I'm afraid we should have to sell the 
house, if the worst came to the worst." 

" Could not the money be borrowed ?" 

" I don't know, love, I am sure ; we are not 
blessed^ with many friends; the house could 
be re-mortgaged if they gave us proper time, 
but I'm sadly afraid my memory is too cor- 
rect ; I believe the mortgage deed expressly 
states that the money was to be re-paid when- 
ever it was demanded. " 

" Oh, they would never be so cruel as to 
insist upon that to the letter — no one would." 

" Madoline would not ; what those other 
two might do, I can't say." 

" Well, let us hope that all will be right ; 
can I do nothing? Let me do the work, and 
send away Kateneeu/' 

^' You cannot do the work, child, you are 
not strong enough, nor I either, and besides 
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Kateneen's wages are no more than the wash- 
ing would come to, if we put it out." 

^' I can take some sort of a sit nation." 

"What sort r 

" Not a governess's ; I am too young, and I 
could not conscientiously ; but I must do 
something, you know/' 

" If there was anything you could do, which 
there is not, I should still never consent to 
your taking a situation, Edy, so long as we 
had bread enough to fill your mouth." 

" Not exactly," said Harry, who had just 
returned, and entered as his mother was speak- 
ing ; '' it does not take much bread to fill that 
little mouth of hers." 

" But it's perfect nonsense, Harry, to talk 
like that : you say that trade is bad, the busi- 
ness scarcely supporting us, and what can we 
do?" . 

" We must go on as we are doing, and hope 
for it mending, Edy ; mamma, what has put 
this little woman into such a state of 
fidgets?" 
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" I have been telling her my fears respect- 
ing the Holyoakes," said Mrs. Moreland, re- 
lating the conversation. 

" Well now, look here, Edy, just be a good 
little sister, and never mind bothering about 
what we are to do ; it's very certain that you 
can do nothing and must not, if you could." 

" But who is to keep me when I am old, 
Harry T 

"I will." 
' " How about your wife ?" 

** I have not got one yet.*' 

"But you will have to have some day; 
what is to become of Lizzy ?" 

" Oh, stop, Edith, this is becoming painful ; 
you know my first duty is to our mother; and 
you and Nessy come next." 

** Then you see the necessity of me earning 
something ?" 

" No r do not ; and if I did, I don't see the 
practicability.'' 

" Well, it's very strange that there is nothing 
for women to do to earn their living; if 

F 5 
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they cannot be governesses and are not ex- 
actly fitted for milliners^ they must starve I 
suppose, if they wish to be independent/' 

"But T have a sort of theory, Edy, that 
woman is man's proper dependant, and that 
he ought to keep her." 

"Probably the ladies who are so much 
blamed for husband-hunting hold the same 
theory; but that does not justify them to 
me. 

" It is certainly no justification, but, pobr 
things, what are the masses of educated and 
portionless women to do ? I think society is 
harder upon these women than upon any 
portion of the community ; it will not make 
it respectable for them to earn their own living, 
and yet it blames them for trying to find 
someone to earn it for Ihem." 

" Exactly • a compassionate way of saying 
that women have become a drug in -the com- 
munity." 

"Well, you will never be a drug any- 
where," laughed Harry, "and until then. 
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I will claim the right of providing for 
you/' 

" And now say no more about it, children ; 
put your trust in the Lord God of your 
&ther/' said Mrs. Moreland. 

** And then all will be sure to go right/' 
said Edith. 

** But it is the doing of it/' said Harry. 

" Well, I don't know ; whenever I think of 
poor papa's life, and how he was taken care 
of and provided for, I always feel inclined to 
trust his God, and to venture my all in His 
hands," said Edith, taking up her bed-room 
candle; but feeling by no means satisfied 
with her easy, contented frame of mind, she 
chid herself for her insensibility, as she thought 
it was, and was angry with herself that she 
could feel so quiet and contented in the face 
of so much trouble, and that so soon after the 
death of so dear a parent. 

Edith was feeling without recognizing the 
Omnipotent Hand which sustained her ; poor 
Madoline Holyoake was praying to feel that 
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Hand, and resting in the hope that ere long 
her prayer might be answered. 

We have devoted a chapter to " death," 
but he had not accomplished his mission even 
among our small circle when he had taken 
away Mr. Moreland and Mr. Holyoake. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE ANTICIPATED CALAMITY ; HABBY OFFEBS 
LIZZY H£B CONGE. 



On the very day succeeding Mr. Holyoake's 
funeral, Mrs. Moreland's fears were realized; 
they received a notice to pay to the executor 
of the late Joseph Holyoake the sum of five 
hundred pounds, &c., allowing twenty-eight 
days for the fulfilment of the same. 

Joseph Holyoake, junior, being of all his 
father's children, the one most "after his 
father's own heart,'' was appointed his sole 
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executor, and hy far the largest amount of 
his father's property fell to his share. 

Mr. Holyoake's will, which was to be ful- 
filled afker his death, was quite in keeping with 
the manner in which his will had been ful- 
filled during his life; it was only kind to some 
that it might give pain to others. He had 
died worth about fifty thousand pounds in 
hard cash ; thirty thousand of which he left, 
08 his will stated, *' to his thrifty, obedient, 
and careful son, Joseph," along with his 
house, shop, business, goods, and household 
furniture. To his two daughters, Sarah and 
Madoline Holyoake, he left the remaining 
twenty thousand, to be equally divided be- 
tween them. His youngest son and eldest 
daughter were not even mentioned in the 
will. They having previously left home with- 
out his consent or knowledge, Mr. Holy- 
oake concluded, with his usual paternal 
sagacity, that they had ceased to be his 
ebildren. 
Mr. Joseph was appointed the guardian of 
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his sister Madeline, until she became of age, 
and she was to remain under his protection^ 
she being then only nineteen ; and further- 
more^ although Miss Holyoake was not by 
any means a minor, her &ther had recom- 
mended her in his will to remain also under 
the fraternal protection as long as possible, 
"marriage being" (Mr. Holyoake's will as- 
serted), ^* a very useless and expensive insti- 
tution, never to be entered upon but from 
necessity.'' 

' As this last clause, however, of Mr. Holy- 
oake's will was not binding, it was not very 
likely to be carried into eflfect ; even if thr^ 
such discordant elements could have existed 
in unity, Miss Holyoake's settled determina- 
tion to become Mrs. Somebody, and Mr. 
Joseph's intense desire to become possessed of 
a certain handsome lady, a frequent customer 
at his shop, would have prevented it. Poor 
Madoline, as we have seen, was compelled to 
remain with her brother; Miss Holyoake 
would never have attempte4 Buch a thing, 
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had not Mr. Joseph, with his father's charac- 
teristic respect for what the world would say, 
induced her to do so, by promising that she 
should have ''her own way" if she would 
stay with him and Madeline, until he was 
married. 

About two months after his father's death, 
Mr. Joseph Holyoake, now a very wealthy 
and bombastic individual, returned home 
from his business one evening in a very un- 
usual fit of good humour. He found his 
sisters taking their tea, and having taken his 
place at the table, and grumbled in his own 
peculiarly happy manner at every eatable and 
drinkable upon it, he addressed himself to 
them in the following (for him) very good- 
natured strain. 

" A pretty pair of useless idiots you two 
are ; I wonder what you would do without 
me?" 

" Be a deal happier, I know," retorted Miss 
Holyoake. 

''Ay I you would?" 
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" Vm sure we should." 
^ " You'd be done out of every penny you 
have, in less than a year," 

"Hold your bother." 

" Ay ; you may call it * bother/ now your 
money's safe in the bank, ready for anything) 
but—'' 

"It was always there, wasn't it?" inter- 
rupted Miss Holyoake again. 

" No ! it wasn't always there, you great 
tbickhead ; I'll throw this cup at your head in 
aminute." 

" Hhsh, hush, Joseph ; 'sh Sarah ; now 
don't make a quarrel," said Madeline, speak- 
ing for the first time. 

" Well, what does she aggravate me for 
when I'm doing my best for both of you ?" 

" Why, you know, Joseph, it's only her way, 
she means nothing." , 

" And a d d bad way it is, too." 

" Well^ tell us what you have been doing," 
said Miss Holyoake, half insolently, half-apo- 
logetically. 
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Madeline trembled, and wondered which 
way he would take it ; fortunately, his desire 
to recount his own meritorious deeds pre- 
dominated. 

" IVe been getting in all the money as my 
father had lent out at interest, and fine work 
Tve had lo make some of 'em pay, I can tell 
you/' 

Mr* Joseph was in the habit of using this 
pleasant little dialect of his, when speaking 
to his own family ; he could speak English 
when he chose, especially to a good cus- 
tomer. ^ 

" You should have put them in the court 
then," said Miss Holyoake, but what that 
meant she did not clearly comprehend her 
self. 

" So I would, if they hadn't paid up, and 

d d sharp too, I can tell you. There was 

them Morelands (Madoline went deadly pale) 
they didn't want to pay up until they could 
mortgage the house io some one else,, they 
said, but 1 made them sell their house to the 
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first person as would buy it. I wasn't going 
to be kept waiting and dawdling by them, 
and a lot of lawyers ; so now, as I said, the 
money's safe in the bank, and ready for 
anything/* 

" Oh, Joseph, I would rather have forfeited 
all my share, than that you should hare done 
so," said Madoliue, when she recovered her- 
self sufficiently to speak. 

" Well, of all the idiots—'' began Mr. 
Joseph, but Madoline interrupted him. 

'' How much did they owe, Joseph ?" 

"Five hundred pounds, and a half-year's 
interest besides." 

" And how much have they sold their house 
for?" 

" Six hundred and odd." 

"Joseph, I have heard Har — Mr. More- 
land's son say that the house cost his father a 
thousand pounds." 

" Did it h— las like r 

" There are very few houses of the same 
size built like that one, Joseph, and, only think, 
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I was there yesterday, and they all looked so 
sorrowful, poor things, I wondered what was 
the matter, and yet they were so kind/' 

" So they ought to be kind ; it was a fair 
business transaction." 

" Oh, Joseph ; do, do, let me buy them back 
their house out of my share, and I will bless 
you as long as I live." 

'* Not I, I'm not such a fool ! do you think 
I'm going to see my father's hard-earned 
money going to strangers. You must be 
mad." 

^*I am nearly, Joseph; I have suffered so 
much. He thought so much of that house, he 
planned it and arranged it all himself, and " — 

"Who did r 

^' Mr. Moreland's son." 

^' Then he has the pleasure of living in it ; 
they are only charging him forty a year for 
the rent," said Mr. Joseph, as he left the 
room. 

Madoline heard the street door bang after 
him, and, forgetting that her sister was 
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|)resent, she clasped her hands tightly against 
her breast, and murmured aloud — 

" God grant that I may live just two years 
longer." 

" What do you mean by that? Youll live 
as long as any of us ; folks that grumble so 
much always do/' said Miss Holyoake. 

" Perhaps I shall/' said Madoline, with a 
vain attempt at a smile ; " will you come with 
me ? I was thinking of going out for a short 
walk." 

** Going out, a short walk ; in the name of 
goodness what are you thinking of? Why 
it's eight o'clock." 

*' Yes, I know, but it is so very dull sitting 
here ; I want to see Mr. Graham, and have a 
bit of chat with him. Will you come ?" 

** Not I, indeed ; I wouldn't go out this 
wintry night for all the parsons in England." 

" Well, then," said Madeline, creeping up 
to her, and blushing with shame at the de- 
ception she was practising, ** you will not tell 
Joseph that I have been out ?" 
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"Of course not, you silly thing; 1 
wouldn't tell him any thing if it was to save 
his life — ^not even if his coat-tails were on 
fire, I wouldn't," continued Miss Holyoake to 
herself, as Madoline left the room. 

Be ready with your stones, Scribes and 
Pharisees, Madoline had told a falsehood ; in 
addition to the little deception which die had 
practised upon her sister, in requesting her 
company ; she had told her it was to see Mr. 
Graham she was going, and then went direct 
to Mrs. Moreland's. She wanted to tell Mrs. 
Moreland, and Harry, and Edith that what 
her brother Joseph had done, had been done 
entirely without her knowledge and consent, 
and to assure them that as soon as it lay in 
her power she would render them tenfold 
restitution. 

The rim under her eyes seemed bluer, 
and her cheeks and lips a shade or two 
paler as she sped along, but her step was as 
light and as quick as ever. Just as she came 
within a few yards of the house, some one 
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came in the opposite direction and entered 
through the garden gate. It was a lady 
dressed in mourning, not such deep mourning 
as Madoline's, it was not worn for so near a 
relative; Madoline's eye and brain took all 
that in at a glance that dark wintry night ; it 
was a small niggardly moon, but gave light 
enough to show a rival to the eye of a woman. 
She saw the hall door open, and admit Lizzy 
into the light behind it, and then it closed 
again upon herself and the darkness. ^^I 
shall only be in the way if I go in now ; my 
actions must vindicate me in his sight," she 
said to herself, as she turned and hurried 
back again to be home before Joseph. 

Lizzy entered Mrs. Moreland's sitting 
room with a quick, impatient step, and with 
a hurried and slovenly kiss, first on Mrs. 
Moreland's cheek, and' then on Edith's ; she 
asked peremptorily for Harry. 

Edith liked a smooth, round, polished kiss, 
so she grumbled out " You might as well have 
bitten me, Lizzy," without answering her. 
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" Oh, bother ! where is Harry ?" 

" In the next room ; you had better not let 
him hear you speak like that." 

Lizzy did not wait to hear any more ; she saw 
that neither Edith nor her mother knew what 
had brought her out that cold night, for though 
Mrs. Moreland never spoke, the surprise in 
her eyes spoke for her. Harry was sitting 
•writing; proudly calm, but still a little 
paler ; he had heard Kateneen's '' Miss 
Graham, ma'am,'' as she had opened the 
door. Lizzy rushed into the room with her 
flushed, excited face, intending to say so 
much, but Harry^s quiet dignity quite un- 
nerved her, the contrast humiliated her, and 
she burst into tears ; she had come intending 
to confer a favour, and found herself in the 
place of the recipient. 

The silent little figure that had sped home- 
ward in the dark would never have dreamed 
of conferring a favour upon him ; with Lizzy, 
every smile she gave him had been a favour 
hitherto; she was learning a lesson now. 
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bitter, but salutary, because so unconsciously- 
bestowed. 

'^ Lizzy, my darling, I am so sorry you 
should have done this,'' said Harry, taking 
her hand tenderly, and placing her in his 
chair ; she pushed a little crumpled note into 
his hand. 

*' Harry, how could you send me such a 
thing as that?" 

"I thought it would be best, love; in 
justice to you I did it, and I thought it better 
to write to you, that you might consult your 
own interest impartially." 

" Harry, I believe you only sent me that 
note to make me confess how much I love 
you, and not because you want our engage- 
ment broken off at all." 

"Lizzy!" 

The tone was so stem, she looked up 
through her tears to see what she had never 
seen onHany Moreland's face before, an mi- 
mistakeable frown. 

The nature which would have assimi- 
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lated so closely with his own as never 
even to admit of a frown had gone home 
in the dark. Perhaps it was better thus ; 
man's love is often tenderer to those 
whose little faults he is called upon to 
forgive. 

"Well, don't be vexed, Harry, but you 
really cannot mean that you want our en- 
gagement broken oflf ?" 

" I do not want it, Lizzy ; nay, J dare not 
even say how much I desire to the contrary, 
but my duty to you and to my mother demand 
it." 

" Why,. Harry — why should our hearts be 
broken?" 

" My poor darling, I had hoped that the 
^ suffering would have been mine alone ; this 
renders it ten times worse." 

" Did you think I did not love you, 
Harry?" 

" Not quite so much, love, but that you 
could part with me if it was necessary ; you 
know, Lizzy, I cannot keep a wife while I 
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have my mother and Edith and Nessy un- 
provided for, and I do not know for how 
many yeaiB our engagement would have to 
be prolonged ; but my letter told you all this, 
I need not recapitulate," said Harry, falter- 
ingly, he had almost broken down. 

" If our engagement is prolonged for ever, 
Harry, it must never be broken oflF, I can 
never love any one else; your own heart 
would be broken in the effort." 

*' Your happiness is paramount to mine, 
Lizzy, and I am afraid I am doing wrong if 
I let you choose for yourself; hitherto your 
life has been a scene of uninterrupted happi- 
ness, you have had no experience of that 
'hope deferred which maketh the heart 
sick; " 

" But my heart bad better be sick of hope 
deferred, than be broken because it is forbid- 
den to hope." 

" I don't know, love, whether these con- 
fessions give me more pleasure, or pain ; I am 
afraid I am dreadfully selfish; my heart agrees 
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with your arguments and declaims against 
my own ; but what if I should be destroying 
your happiness?" said Harry, drawing her 
head gently to his breast. 

"Do you think you could accomplish my 
happiness by leaving me, Harry?" 

" I am afraid I am too selfish to hope so, 
love." 

" Then let us say no more about it ; you 
could not leave me without destroying my 
peace for ever." 

^' God forbid that I should leave you, then ; 
L trust I am doing right, darling." 

" Truth must be right, Harry." 

"It must, little monitor ; that is the most sage 
expression I ever heard fell from your lips." 

" Well now, Harry, tell me — have 1 acted 
improperly, or been unmaidenly in — in com- 
ing to you like this?" 

" Truth must be right." 

" But there are plenty of women, Harry, 
who would have taken your letter at its word, 
if it had broken their hearts." 
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" There are. What would your father have 
counselled you to, do ? 

" I showed him your letter, love ; I shall not 
tell you all the good things he said about it, 
but he said I must think it well over, and 
then do as my heart dictated/' 

" He was sure to advise you well ; your 
father is a lover of truth, rather than expe- 
diency/' 

" So am I, Harry, when it does not con- 
tradict my wishes." 

"For shame; I am afraid it's a shocking 
little infidel, after all," said Harry, kissing her 
forehead. 

*' Do you always testify your disapproba- 
of infidelity like that?" 

It is useless recording Harry's answer; it 
was not given verbally, but it caused them 
both to start, as Mrs. Moreland opened the 
door at the same moment. 

" Your conversation must have been very 
interesting just now ; Edith has been to the 
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door tmce to ask you to come to supper, and 
you did not hear her/' said she, smiling. 

" We have been so happy, mother, we could 
not hear anything. I know you will excuse 
us?" said Harry, rising and kissing her. 

" Be happy both of you while you may, we 
never know what sorrow to-morrow may 
bring,'' said Mrs. Moreland, passing her arm 
round Lizzy as they left the room together. 

Harry followed them, humming aloud, to 
a favourite tune — 

" Love now, ere life brings a sorrow, 

And the bright sunny moments are flown 
Love now, for the dawn of to-morrow 
May find thee unloved and alone." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



TIME WORKING CHANGES, IF NOT WONDERS. 



Two years passed over the heads of Lizzy 
and Hany, and they were no nearer the end 
of their engagement. Harry's gloomy fore- 
bodings of that " heart-sickness '* arising from 
^* hope deferred " seemed likely to be realized. 
The Morelands had been getting poorer 
and poorer, and had been obliged at last 
reluctantly to consent to Edith's importuni- 
ties, and she had accepted a situation as com- 
panion to a lady. She had previously been 
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living with Uncle Ernest for three months, 
in the capacity of governess to her two 
cousins, and had, as might be expected, found 
her situation no sinecure ; still, Edith would 
have stayed for her mother's sake (she knew 
Mrs. Moreland preferred, if she must earn her 
living, that it should be amongst relatives) ; 
but her aunt's over bearing insolence and 
polite cruelty became intolerable to her, and 
so, through the medium of Julia Morrisson, 
she was duly installed, after a good many 
heart-burnings, and a great deal of resolute 
reasoning with her proud spirit, as companion 
to Clarence Grenville's mother. 

Even the peerless Adelaide Fairsham ex- 
perienced some of the turnings of the wheel 
of fortune. She had within the last two years 
lost both her parents, and though possessed of 
a moderate competency for a gentlewoman, 
her income was certainly much more limited 
than it had been. She did not, of course, 
dispense with her carriage, or any of her 
servants; there were even more domestics in 
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Sandstone Hall now that she lived there alone 
than there had been in the days when her 
sisters and her parents lived there also ; in fact, 
it was plain that it required a very immoderate 
competency to support the fair Adelaide in 
the style in which she was determined to live, 
and she was getting very deeply into debt, 
She had, however (or thought she had), made 
a pretty sure footing in Grenville Hall, so 
her creditors were not a source of much dis- 
quiet to her, and if, as she argued, she should 
be pressed for money before her intended 
Hegira to Grenville Hall to become its mistress 
and also mistress of the purse of its noble 
owner, she could easily borrow a few hundreds 
from her sister, Mrs. George Gatenby, junior, 
though, as Mr. and Mrs. George Gatenby were 
not exactly the most economical and pros- 
perous young couple in England, it was just 
possible that they might not be able or willing 
to accommodate her. 

Lovely Laura Gatenby was still as 
pretty and prosperous as ever, though, 
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if truth must be told, just a little dis- 
quieted by the fact of Harry Morelaud's en- 
gagemeat, which she had only recently as- 
certained ; it was but a very little, however ; 
Laura's easy-going, comfortable disposition 
never suffered anything to annoy her very 
much. 

The last two years had made a great 
change in poor Madoline Holyoake ; she was 
weak and emaciated, and though her once 
plain face was now positively beautiful, it 
was not the beauty of health ; she said she 
felt well, she certainly looked happier than 
she had been wont to do in former times, 
but the brightness of her eyes and the roses 
on her cheeks deceived no one who heard 
her cough, save perhaps her own brother and 
sister, and to them it mattered little whether 
she was ill or welL 

Edith Moreland was very happy at Gren- 
viile Hall, though for some time after her 
arrival she strenuously avoided Clarence. 

Why she did so it would have been a diffi- 
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cult matter even to herself to explain, but 
Edith was a strict disciplinarian of her own 
inclinations and feelings, and this innocent 
little whim, along with a many others of a 
similarly inexplicable nature, were soon 
called to account, and dismissed from her 
presence with one short sentence, ''Edith 
Moreland, I despise you," and the doppel- 
ganger disappeared. 

It renewed its visits though occasionally, 
only to be again summarily dismissed ; but 
for a short time after its visits the effects 
were visible in Edith. She would go and 
count up the few shillings which her dress- 
ing-case contained, and after locking them up 
carefully, and reading over all her letters from 
home, she would go down stairs to Mrs. 
Grenville, and almost teaze her to find her 
"something to do ;" and in the absence of any 
wish or desire on the part of Mrs. Grenville 
which Edith could perform or fulfil, she 
would almost drive Clarenee into a fi*enzv 
by waiting upon him and handing hiir 
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every thing he happened to turn his eyes 
upon. 

All this was a source of great annoyance 
to Clarence, and the more so because he 
perfectly understood its cause, or rather its 
moving cause ; he knew that the salary of a 
hundred pounds a year which his mother 
gave Edith fretted that little woman exceed- 
ingly, and that she often usurped the post of 
che lady's maid, and even that of the semps- 
tress, in endeavouring to earn it; but of 
Edith's doppel-ganger he guessed nothing. 

About three months, or rather better, after 
Edith's arrival at Grenville Hall, she was 
seated one morning in the library with Cla- 
rence and his mother, all of them "kept in" 
by the rain. 

Clarence was examining some plans which 
he himself had constructed, and which he 
was preparing to submit to his agent. Mrs. 
Grenville was reading ; Edith was embroider- 
ing a pair of slippers to send home to Harry, 
unconscious that " Croesus " had been carry- 
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ing away in his mouth her wools, her 
pocket-handkerchief, and her pattern, and 
depositing them under his master's chair ; it 
was not until he came for the frame itself 
that she discovered the theft. 

" Down, Crossus, down, ah — ^naughty, go 
down sir," she said in a loud whisper, with a 
threatening gesture at the dog; Croesus 
clutched the frame firmer in his shaggy jaws 
and growled. 

" May I trouble you, sir, to call Cr«esu8 
away ?" said Edith, as Clarence turned round ; 
he was smiling when he turned his head, but 
as Edith spoke it changed to a frown. Edith 
looked away, and discovered the loss of ^her 
wools . 

'' Has he taken anything else. Miss More- 
land?" 

'* Yes, sir (another frown from Clarence), 
my wool and pattern, and my handkerchief^ I 
think." 

" Come here, sir, and show where you have 
hid all these things, you old thief," said 
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Clarence, rising and finding them under his 
ehair ; *^ if you were determined to Bteal some- 
thing of Mis* Moreland's for me, Croesus, you 
might have stolen something more valuable 
than these." 

He placed the articles in £dith's lap, and 
then bent his head while he whispered (per - 
Imps that the dog might not hear) — 

" May I request a« a favour, Miss Moreland, 
that you never apply that little epithet ' sir ' 
to me again? " 

'' Certainly, sir, if you desire it, of course I 
shall obey you.'' 

" Miss Moreland ! " 

" Sir." 

" Sir again, you have contradicted yourself 
twice, and yet you said you would obey me ; 
now that is another objectionable word that 
I must beg of you to exclude from' your vo- 
cabulary, and may I entreat you. Miss More- 
land, to endeavour to act both towards my 
mother ;and myself, more as a Mend and less 
M a serv^oait ? " 
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" I will try, •— " 

Clarence stamped his foot inyoluniarilj, 
Croesus badked, and Mrs. Grenville looked up 
from her book — 

"What is the matter?" 

"Only the dog mother, lie down, sirl " 

"Did they do — do — do to my poor old 
doggy ?" said Mrs. Grenville laying her face on 
Croesus's head, and caressing him as he sought 
consolation from her for his master's injustice. 

"Are you oflfended?" asked Clarence of 
Edith, again in a whisper, for fear of the dog 
hearing. 

" No, sir, have I oflfended you ? '' 

"Not yet, but there seems to be every 
probability of you doing so, if you continue 
conferring the honour of knighthood upon 
me at the rate you have been doing these last 
few minutes." 

" I will not do so any more if I can avoid 
it.'' 

" Thank you," said Clarence with a long 
deep, searching look into her eyes as she 
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niied them to his for a moment ; both their 
glances were locked for an instant, Edith 
looked down to free herself from the spell, 
and forced herself to seem quiet ; Clarence 
walked to the window to hide the flush on 
his forehead. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



LADY ETHELIND MEETS EDITH. 



The glorious summer had returned again! 
Grenville park was in the height of its 
beauty ; hill, wood, and dale, were drowned 
in green profusion, and the wild flowers, 
always so plentiful, seemed this year more 
plentiful than ever. The summer makes 
everything beautiful, but Grenville park in 
summer was paradise. 

Edith sat on one of the finest of fine after- 
noons, in the deep recess of the bay window 
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in Mrs. Grenville's morning room, with only 
a severe headache for a companion. 

Mrs. Grenville and Clarence had gone out 
for a drive, and Edith had pleaded her head- 
ache as an excuse to be left alone. 

It was the heart-ache that had produced the 
headache ; she had receive^ bad news from 
home, *'Nessy" had been ill,and her mother was 
very uneasy about Harry, — he was looking so 
thin and pale, and was sadly overworked. 
Edith, as usual, blamed herself for being well 
and happy, and began to feel very wretched. 
The life at Grenville park seemed so lazy, 
Edith thought; she felt a momentary con- 
tempt for Clarence Grenville, as she contrasted 
his easy luxurious life with poor Harry's 
toiling responsibility; but it was only 
momentary, his gentle thoughtfiil eyes seemed 
to pass before her brain, half-pleadingly, half 
reproachfully, to recall her to a sense of the 
truth. She knew that Clarence Grenvillc's 
benevolent heart was never lazy, and that in 
^ that state of life in which it had ^eased 
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God to call him/' he iulfilled his duties and 
responsibilities as faithfully as Harry did his, 
and that, had he known of Harry's difficul- 
ties and struggles, so quietly and uncom- 
plainingly borne, it would have been to him 
most exquisite happiness to remove them 
from his path for ever. 

But Edith knew he never must know ; her 
sense of right said so, her jealousy for 
Harry's moral dignity said so, and more than 
all, her contented confidence in the will of 
her Heavenly Father forbade the thought. 

She leaned her face against the window 
frame, to listen to the hamming of a dissolute 
bee, on the rose-tree outside, and the cool 
soft breeze came in through the open door of 
the window, and played on her forehead, and 
she felt happier. 

Presently she began to count upon 

her fingers how many weeks she must 

wait before her first half-year's salary 

was due, and to wonder whether Mrs. Gren- 

• ville would pay her then, or notxmtii the end 
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of the year. She hoped it would be then^ 
that she might send it home in time for 
** Nessy" and her mother to go to the sea- 
aide- She lost count upon her fingers, and 
began again on the fat little thumb, and had 
just arrived at the little white finger with the 
gold and black mourning ring on it, in 
memory of her father, when the room door 
opened and Danson announced ^' Lady 
Ethelind de Swindlegrove." 

Edith thought such a vision of beauty had 
never crossed her path in her life before. 

There stood Lady Ethelind in her snow 
white dress, a rich black lace shawl* display- 
ing and enhancing the beauty of her figure, 
and a broad white sun hat shading her golden 
hair that lay in such rich bright braids on the 
back of her neck, leaving her fiill white 
throat, and delicately formed face and fea- 
tures open to view. 

"Miss Morel — am I right in supposing this 
is Miss Moreland?" asked Lady Ethelind, 
walking towards her. 
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Edith bowed, she felt decidedly at a dis- 
count in the presence of so much loveliness; 
the neat little dress of pale lavender coloured 
silk, her ^ best' when she had left home, and 
which she had so often admired herself in, 
felt hot and uncomfortable as she glanced at 
Lady Ethelind's elegant transparent robe. 
While these thoughts were passing through 
Edith's head. Lady Ethelind had sat down 
and commenced drawing off a tiny pair of 
pink kid gloves. 

" Do you know where my aunt is gone to, 
Miss Morelarid?" she asked in a very plea- 
sant tone of voice; the deep fixed look of 
admiration with which Edith had regarded 
her as she entered the room, had both pleased 
and flattered her, otherwise she might not 
have been disposed so favourably towards 
Edith, for Lady Ethel also had been struck 
with surprise and admiration at the delicate, 
almost spiritual beauty of Edith, and it sent 
a slight chill to her heart as she asked her- 
self if this was her aunt's companion whom 
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she had heard had been residing at the Hall 
some time now. Bat the next moment she 
had rejected the thought, for with the natural 
prejudices of her class, she could not associate 
the idea of a paid companion, with the graee^ 
ful elegance and gentle manner of Edith. 

" Mrs. Grenville has gone out for a drive, 
and will not be home for an hour or more I 
fear/' said Edith. 

*^ And my cousin? is he out also ?" 

" He is ; he has accompanied Mrs. Gren- 
ville ; would you like to take off your hat ? 
can I be of any service to you ?" 

'' No thank you, I will take a stroll on the 
lawn ; will you come with me ?'' 

" With pleasure,'' said Edith, the bright- 
ness of her face testifying to the truth of her 
words, she was pleased with Lady Ethel's 
condescension ; though never abashed in the 
presence of anyone, Edith possessed none of 
the " as good as you" assurance of conscious 
inferiority. 

She took up her hat from the otto- 
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man beside her, and walked with Lady 
Ethel through the open window on to the 
lawn ; and here in the broad-open sanlight, 
there did not seem to be such an immense 
contrast between the daughter of the peer, 
and that of the tradesman. 

There was a marked difference in their 
size and dress, and style of beauty, but it 
ended here, the difference in rank was 
totally unrepresented, and imperceptible. 
The little lavender silk dress, with its long 
plain skirt and flowing train, its close fitting 
body, and delicate lace ruffle, though it had 
felt so hot and uncomfortable to Edith, was 
quite as becoming to the slender and elegant 
little figure under the * white-chip' hat with 
the black velvet trimmings, as was the white 
transparent robe and the hat with the rose- 
coloured feather on the figure of its aristo- 
cratic wearer. 

Lady Etheliud took all this in at a glance, 
and the thought, "she is a gentlewoman," 
(which means something more than the 
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hyperbolically applied term of lady), rose 
simultaneously with the thought "I have 
seen her before," and she turned to Edith to 
enquire, 

" Have I not seen you before some- 
where ?" 

*'' I should think not ; indeed I am sure 
not." 

" Why are you so sure ?" 

" Because in that case it would be reason- 
able to suppose that I had seen you also, and 
I know if I had done so I should have re- 
membered you.'* 

Lady Ethelind was pleased at the uncon- 
sciously implied compliment which the ans- 
wer conveyed, but she felt a strange mis- 
giving at her heart, and as if some impossible 
thought had occurred to her, she muttered 
to herself — 

^^ Nonsense, his mother's companion 1" 

Edith in the mean time had quite forgotten 
the small arithmetical process upon her 
fingers, which Lady Ethelind had inter- 
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rupted, and was totally absorbed in the 
bright being at*lier side. She was thinking 
that she had now met with another perfect 
woman besides her riaother and Mrs. Gren- 
ville; how much she would like to stroke 
her beautiful hair, how gentle she was in 
spite of the diflFerence in their position. Edith 
felt sure she was as good as she was beauti- 
ful. Enthusiastic Edith, the Lady Ethel was 
indeed worthy a high place in her esteem, but 
not quite «o high as she placed her. 

"See," said Edith, pointing in the direc- 
tion of the park, " There is the carriage re- 
turning, I did not think Mrs. Grenville would 
return so soon." 

''I will go and meet them,'' said Lady Ethel 
glancing at Edith, and then, in a tone which 
implied " dare you be so familiar," or " in 
what estimation are you held," she added, 
" will you come also ?" 

Edith hesitated a moment, but not for the 
reason which Lady Ethel imagined, and then 
went. 

VOL. II. H 
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"Have you anything to spare for two 
poor destitute girls ? " said Lady Ethel 
taking off her hat and holding it towards tlie 
carriage, as it passed the place where Editk 
and herself were standing up to their knees 
in fern, and almost concealed by trees. 

" I do not allow vagrants to trespass here," 
said Clarence, springing lightly over the low 
carriage door and joining them; Mrs. Gren- 
ville kissed her hand to them as the carriage 
passed out of sight behind the trees. 

'^ Especially such pretty vagrants as these, 
it greatly endangers my peace of mind," con- 
tinued Clarence. 

" Clarrie, how could you ? it is so impru- 
dent to leap from a moving vehicle," said 
Lady Ethel, extending her hand. 

" Oh 1 don't try to avert the execution of 
justice, by sympathising with the judge, you 
are condemned forthwith to pay the fine of 

one kiss," said Clarence, snatching one 

from his cousin. 

" Clarrie 1 I'm surprised at you.'' 
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*' I do not think you are, Ethel." 

But Edith was ; she could hardly believe 
her own eyes; this was to her a decidedly new 
phase in the character of Mr. Grenville ; then 
again she said to herself, " how can I judge 
of what I see ; I am only permitted to see 
that side of his character exhibited to a paid 
attendant/' and a bitter smile crossed her 
face ; Clarence noticed it, misinterpreted it, 
and was annoyed at himself, so they walked 
on to the hall in silence ; Edith trying to get 
rid of her obstinate doppd-ganger by telling 
it how much she despised it, Clarence won- 
dering if his interpretation was correct, and 
Lady Ethel in a blissful reverie speculating 
on the future. 

" How is your head-ache^ Edith, my love ?" 
asked Mrs. Grenville, as the three entered the 
drawing-room ; Lady Ethelind slightly ele- 
vated her eye-brows at her aunt's mode of 
address, 

^^ I had forgotten Miss Moreland had a 

H 2 
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ttfirul-achr, hIic bears everything so silently," 
ntuil (Jlarcnce. '' 1 hope it is better?" 

** It in iimch bettor^ thank you/' 

** Try Hoino eau-de-Cologne, dear," said Lady 
KUhiI, cHtoliing kindness by contagion. 

**()||, I nhall bo quite better directly, thank 
yoii/' Haul Kdith deprecatingly, and almost 
lititioyod at the attention she was exciting. 
(!htr<in(ui pointed to the harp and asked Lady 
Klhol to ning. 

** While Miss Moreland is suflFering from 
heud-Hcho V* she asked looking into his eyes, 

rid the look which he gave her in return 
niado her feel grateful to Edith for being the 
oucaHion oT such an approving glance from 
Clarence Grenville. 

'' I am always so selfishly thoughtless," he 
said, as he put the harp back again in its 
place. 

'' Oh I do please sing, Lady Ethelind; Mrs, 
Grenville has told me you excel upon the 
harp,'' said Edith entreatingly. 
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*' Ethel plays the harp better than any one 
I ever heard/' said Clarence. 

She seated herself on a low ottoman beside 
the harp,and for more than an hour, held her 
listeners as by a spell ; even Clarence de- 
clared he had never heard her play so well. 
Edith was almost entranced. 

" I wonder," she said, dreamily, forgetting 
there was any one present but herself, '' what 
heavenly music will be like if earthly music 
is so grand, and mere humanity is so beauti- 
ful." She was recalled from her reverie by 
a silvery peal of laughter from Lady Ethelind 
which caused her to start and wonder, but 
not aloud this time, if the player and the 
laugher were one and the same person. 
Clarence looked thoughtful, and sweet Mrs. 
Grenville's eyes were filled with tears ; she 
had been thinking of those who had gone 
before, of the idolized husband of her youth, 
whose memory alone was even now dearer 
than aught on earth besides, and her gentle 
yearning spirit had been wondering if the 
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partner for time would be the companion for 
otomity, and had been trying to solve that 
oft propounded question of bereaved affection, 
^ will ho remember me when I go to him ?" 
Lady Kthelind's skilful hand had awakened 
all those tender memories and gentle emotions, 
and now it was her thoughtless mirth which 
dispelled them ; Mrs, Grenville hastily wiped 
her eyes and took up a book. 

** Btrange/' muttered Clarence to himself. 
**What is strange? I protest I will not 
play for you any more, if it makes you all so 
prosy/' said Lady Ethel. 

*' What were you laughing at, Ethel ?** 
asked her aunt. 

^^I was laughing at Miss Moreland, she 
seemed to identify me with an angel because 
like those ethereal creatures are said to do, I 
was playing a harp; if she had not looked so 
solemn when she said it, I should hare 
thought it the most delicate bit of flattery I 
ever heard in my life/' 

** Do you play exactly as you feel ? I mean 
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to say do you make your harp the medium of 
expression for your feelings when you are 
playing ?" asked Edith. 

"Oh dear, no, I am not nearly so ethereal 
as you imagine, Miss Moreland, I simply play 
the music as it is written ; if the harp had 
said what I felt just now it would have said 
I was very hungry," said Lady Ethel as she 
followed her aunt out of the room, laughing 
merrily. 

" There is a harmony in the soul, which 
though it may be awakened, cannot be ex- 
pressed by sound,'' said Clarence, turning to 
Edith ; she was gazing into the sky as she 
answered — 

" Yes, and perhaps that is the reason that 
all music, however beautiful, is so unsatis- 
factory ; it seems to create desires which it 
cannot gratify for an indefinable something 
which we appear to have lost, and never can 
become possessed of again ; its very pleasure 
seems intensified to pain." 

" As there is no unalloyed pleasure, and 
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no unblemished beauty, so there is no perfect 
music on the earth, but it is as though the 
impress of what once was is left on the houI, 
and hence that constant yearning after per- 
fection in all three, which has pervaded the 
hearts of all mankind since the fall of our 
first parents." 

**But," said Edith smiling, *' though I do 
not believe in absolute perfection in any- 
thing mortal, I believed there was as much 
unblemished beauty in this room a few 
seconds ago, as ever the world contained since 
the fall;' 

" Do you think my cousin so beautiful?" 

" I do.'' 

** Yes, Ethel is very beautiful, though 
her style is not the highest ; it is too ex- 
ternal/' 

"Your cousin has not only a larger 
amount of external beauty than any other 
lady I ever saw, but she possesses also the 
qualities which constitute the highest style, a 
pure heart and a noble mind." 
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'' I have seen'' — 

But what Clarence Grenville had seen re- 
mained untold, for at that instant Lady Ethel 
entered the room. She had not been eaves- 
dropping, but she had heard the whole of 
Edith's last sentence relative to herself, and 
it had made her her friend for ever. 

It was well, for it was not long before it 
was put \o the test. 

" Clarrie, aunt has asked me to stay with 
her a few days, and has despatched a man 
for some few articles which I want, but if 
you think my frivolous society will be dis- 
agreeable to such an erudite old bachelor as 
yourself, I have consented to go home 
again," said Lady Ethel, drawing a chair to 
the table and commencing to turn over the 
leaves of her aunt's album. 

" If the society of the ' erudite old bache- 
lor' (though I object to both adjectives) will 
not bore you, my dear cousin, I shall be as 
I always am, very happy to be possessed of 
yours." 

H 5 
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" Clarrie, you are not half so good as you 
used to be." 

" What has brought forth that remark ?*' 

" You are always paying compliments.'* 

''Do not you like compliments, Ethel?" 

" Not from you." 

"Why not from me?" 

*' Oh, I do not know ; because you have 
not been in the habit of complimenting 
people." 

"My cousin is giving me > shocking 
character, is she not, Miss Moreland ?" 

" No ; I think it is the very reverse." 

"For why?" 

" Because compliments at the best, are sel- 
dom quite true." 

While this conversation had been going on, 
Lady Ethel had continued turning over the 
leaves of the album, but at the same time 
listening attentively, until her attention was 
arrested by a small picture which slipped 
from between the pages on to her lap. It 
was a tiny, female head, in a blue bonnet, 
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and she immediately recognized it as Edith's 
portrait. 

*^ This is where I have seen her be- 
fore then," she muttered to herself as she 
remembered the day when she first saw it, 
four years before, and recalled her cousin's 
wordQ also, upon that occasion. 

*' Oh, he never can be in love with her ; I 
wonder where they first met?" she said 
again to herself, and a deep flush of anger 
and mortification disfigured her beautiful 
face for an instant, as ten thousand torturing 
fancies passed in lightning succession through 
her brain, and were succeeded by the resolu- 
tion to procure the dismission of Edith from 
Grenville Hall,. at whatever cost. But turn- 
ing her eyes to the portrait, and again to its 
living model standing so unsuspectingly be- 
side her cousin in the open window, she re- 
membered the generous words she had over- 
heard only a few minutes previously, con- 
cerning herself, and a glorious smile broke 
over her fece, and lit her large blue eyes 
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with a noble radiance, that she seemed in this 
new and matchless beantj almost divine, as 
she said to herself; "no, I will never be 
gnilty of such meanness ; for once at least I 
will wear 'my coronet worthily ; must the 
daughter of an English noble be guilty of 
actions that would disgrace a slave ? shall 
our order and our oft mis-called nobility be 
for ever a sham ? No, if ever a chivalrous 
spirit existed in the breasts of my forefathers, 
T invoke it now, for dearly as I love him, I 
will never stand between him and yon gentle 
girl ; we will be equally matched, and if I 
win, then it will not have been unworthily, 
and if she wins — then God bless both her 
and him." 

Such was Lady Ethelind's noble resolu- 
tion. 

In this world of shams, of gilded vice, 
and rusty virtue, of spurious generosity and 
mock heroism, for such without being 
bilious we all, sooner or later, discover to be 
the true state of our existence here, let us 
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give Lady Ethelind her due, she stands in 
this book as the representative of her order, 
and has shown herself not unworthy. Let us 
never lose sight of the fact, that in every 
community of men and women, in every 
grade of life, there is still a little leaven of 
true virtue, of real heroism, and of patient, 
long suflfering, continuance in well-doing ; 
and though these are qualities which seldom 
meet with any tangible reward here, we know 
that they exist, and God grant the day may 
never come when we are to lose our faith in 
all mankind. 

Lady Ethelind sat in a delicious dream, 
she had conquered the dominant tyrant self, 
and was enjoying the rich fruits of her 
triumph, a well-earned self-respect, and an 
approving conscience. 

Edith and Clarence were still talking at 
the window but the conversation was lost 
upon Lady Ethel. 

'' You had letters from home this morning, 
may I ask if all are well there? " said Clarence 
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during a pause in the conversation^ as he 
noticed that Edith looked nnusualljf sad. 

"All thank you, mth the exception of 
Ernest; he has been very ill, but is recover- 
ing. 

" Is that the little fellow that sat on my 
knee from Liverpool to Manchester ? " 

*'Yes." 

*' By the bye, how did you enjoy your visit 
that time, you did not seem in very excellent 
spirits ?"* 

*' I think I may answer your question by 
another, Mr. Grenville ; you saw my uncle 
and experienced a little of his civility in the 
station ; did he appear to you to be a man 
whose society is to be enjoyed?" said Edith 
smiling as she remembered her uncle's con- 
duct to Mr. Grenville. 

" Not exactly ; how crusty he was when I 
offered to take you to his carriage, and after 
being so extra civil to my mother, I could 
not understand it,'' said Clarence laughing. 

" The secret of his incivility to yoii, was 
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that you were a stranger to him, and as he 
fitncied, merely some acquaintance of mine ; 
if he had had the slightest idea that you were 
Mrs. Grenville's son, the probability is that 
he would have embraced you on the spot " — 

" What a mercy he did not know then/' 
laughed Clarence interrupting her, 

** The only pleasure I had during that visit 
to my uncle was a smothered laugh all the 
way home from the station that night, at his 
intense mortification when I told him who 
you were," 

" You malicious little creature I " 

" Nessy has a gold locket, Mr. Grenville, 
which he says you gave him ; I was so an- 
noyed when I first saw him with it, as I 
fancied you had lent it to him to play with, 
and had forgotten to take it off him again, 
but he persisted in saying you * dave ' it to 
him, and would not be induced to part with 
it." 

" I did give it to him ; why did you wish 
him to part with it ?'* 
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" That I might return it to you/' 

** The child was right then, and you were 
wrong," 

" Nessy is very proud of it, he has always 
included Mr, i>enville in the number of per- 
sons who are to be ' iessed ' at the conclu- 
sion of his prayers, since then." 

^^ I made a conquest of Nessy it appears, 
while you made one of Mr, Alfred Morris- 
son." 

" How did you obtain that information ? " 
said Edith, blushing violently. 

*' How did you obtain it ; your blushes tell 
me you are cognisant of it." 

" Will you tell me if I tell you, Mr. Gren- 
rille?" 

"Certainly." 

" Then Mr. Morrisson himself told me." 

" He proposed then ? " 

" You have not told me yet who was your 
informant?" 

** The same as was yours." 

" Oh, it was as I suspected then after all." 
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"What did you suspect?'' 

" That it was only a passing fancy, a mere 
piece of imagination on his part, and the fact 
that he disclosed it to you, confirms it." 

" When did he propose ? " 

" Whilst I was at my uncle's." 

" Then am 1 to congratulate you ? " 

" You may if you choose." 

" That is to say you accepted him ? " 

^'It is hardly a fair question, Mr. Grenville, 
but I will answer it, inasmuch as Mr. Mor- 
risson choose to make you his confidant, I 
.did not accept him." 

"And why not?" 

"I think that astonishment is very well 
feigned, Mr, Grenville, however ; I will answer 
you ; because I did not love him." 

" But he is very wealthy ? " 

"Mr. Grenville; " 

" All right, little lady, you had a sufficient 
reason for refusing him; but that is very 
different from the way of the world." 

" I do not know much about the world, but 
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Ihe little I do know does not make me over- 
uxionB to conform to its ways." 

^ Because yon are not one of its children/' 
•aid Clarence, laying his hand gently on her 
head; he had jnst removed it when Lady 
Ethelind walked to the window. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



8H0WS— HOW SOME WORTHY INDIVIDUALS 
WERE DISAPPOINTED. 



*' What does that Moreland come crawling 
here for? is he after you?" 

The speaker was Mr. Joseph Holy- 
oake, and the person to whom his 
elegant questions were addressed, was his 
sister Madoline, as she sat propped up 
with silken pillows, and with every luxury 
surrounding her, but with a bright red spot 
on each cheek, and an uneasy, weary look in 
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her bright eyes, that troubled the beholder 
even more than her laboured breathing. It 
did not trouble her brother Joseph however. 
** Joseph, you know that Henry Moreland 
does not come here for the purpose your ques- 
tion insinuates ; you know I am in no health to 
receive a lover/' said poor Madoline, re- 
proachfully; she could articulate Harry's 
name firmly now. 

*^ T know nothing about it ; I know you 
are always grumbling whether anything ails 
you or not; but I tell you, I should like that 
Moreland to keep away from here, and Miss 
Graham too — and her father too, for that 
matter." 

" Well, well Joseph, they will not come to 
•ee me much longer, I think ; sit down, I have 
something to tell you.'' 

" Not if it's any of your d d religion 

again," said Mr. Joseph, hesitating ; but as 
Madoline assured him she was not going to 
•peak of religion he sat down very ungra- 
ciously. 
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Miss Holyoake entered the room just 
as Mr. Joseph had seated himself, and 
soon became engrossed in her usual occupa- 
tion, the manufacture of some article of finery 
for the special adornment of her own tall 
sallow person. 

" I have had a letter to-day from our sister 
Phoebe/' said Madoline, rubbing her hands 
nervously. 

" Is that all you have got to say, because 
if it is, I'm oflF," said Mr. Joseph. 

"Why didn't you tell me before that you'd 
heard from her, had not I as much right to 
know as you?" demanded Miss Holyoake. 

" I have only received the letter to-night, 
and this is the first opportunity I have had to 
tell you," said Madoline, gasping. 

" Come, go on , if you've anything else to 
say," said Mr. Joseph. 

" Phoebe is living near Liscard, her hus- 
band has a small farm there, and they are very 
comfortable; she says she wished very much 
to come to father's fiineral, but as she was not 
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invited her husband would not allow her; 
but she heard that I was iU, and wants to see 
me, so I have written and asked her to come/' 

''Then, d ^nitj. what did you for? She'll 

only come kicking up a row, and she'll get 
nothing of mine, I can tell you," 

^' 1 do not think she wants anything, Joseph; 
she says her husband heard all about father's 
will, and he said, as her father had left her 
nothing, he would take care she never asked 
for anything; he said he was quite content 
with her and their child without any money." 

'^ I don't believe he ever did say so," said 
Miss Holyoake. 

'' It's what no one would ever say of you, 
8«xlly, for the man that would marry you if 
you were dressed in bank-notes would be an 
idiot," said Mr. Joseph, laughing facetiously. 

Madolino's last commimication had evi- 
dently relieved him greatly. 

*^You had better not call me * Sally' 
wguln, I can toll you," said the injured lady^ 
shaking her head* 
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^^ Now do not quarrel, please, and I will 
tell you some more news," said Madoline, 
just in time to prevent Mr. Joseph testifying 
his disapproval of Miss Sarah's last speech 
by a small feu de joie^ on the hearth, con- 
sisting of the various millinery works of art 
in process of creation by that ingenious spin- 
ster. 

^^ Phoebe has heard from John," continued 
Madeline ; *' he has been to see her once, but 
at present he is at Calcutta, and — " 

" Damn him, let him stop there ; I tell you, 
if he comes here twenty times a day he'll not 
get a penny of my money," interrupted Mr* 
Joseph, in a fresh state of alarm. 

'' Well, well, Joseph, perhaps he may 
never need it," said Madeline meekly. 

" Of course he'll never expect any from me; 
a man would be a brute that expected to live 
on a woman,'/ said Miss Sarah. 

Madeline knew, before she mentioned the 
fact of her knowledge of the whereabouts of 
her missing sister and brother, that it would 
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be worse than useless to plead with either Mr. 
Joseph or Miss Holyoake for a share for the 
absent ones ; their finther had made them into 
aliens, and aliens they must for ever remain, so 
far as Mr. Joseph and Miss Sarah were con- 
cerned ; but Madoline formed her own plana, 
and was silent. 

She sat, on the day succeeding the one on 
which she had mentioned Phoebe's visit to 
her brother and sister, in the large arm-chair 
as usual, propped up with pillows, looking 
very beautiful, though weary, and perhaps a 
little anxious ; but as she closed her eyes oc- 
ca8ionalIy, the smile which came and went 
upon her meek and patient face was sponta- 
neous, and looked more natural than any that 
tljat face had worn for years. This was the 
afternoon that Phoebe was to come. 

We will pass over the meeting of the sisters; 
Hufiice it to say that Phoebe w^s greatly im- 
proved by her marriage, the sympathy and 
affection of her nature which had so long lain 
dormant had been kindled in her capacity as 
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wife and mother, and her tendemeBS to poor 
Madoline was very toachmg. Perhaps she 
remembered then, in the midst of her own do- 
mestic happiness, the unblessed and cheerless 
life of her mother, 

Madoline related to her all the circum- 
stances of their mother's and father's death, 
and tboagh talking on such a sorrowful 
theme the sisters spent that long summer's 
afternoon in greater tranquillity and happi- 
ness than they had ever known in that house 
together in their lives. Before Phoebe went 
home, Madoline confessed to her, with many 
a burning blush and choking sob, her love 
for Harry Moreland; it was a necessary sacri- 
fice that confession, and imperative to the 
carrying out of her plans, but Phoebe little 
knew how much that confession cost her 
sister ; Madoline was always the last to spare 
herself. 

^^ And you don't despise me, Phoebe T she 
asked afterwards* 

VOL. II. I 
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^^ Despise thee I no, my poor lamb, bail 
•afraid it is hastening tbj end," 

^^ I know I have not long to stay, Bhod^e; 
it is that which comforts me, it would be so 
hard to see him married to another, but she 
s a good girl, and he will be happy/' 

'* You have had a miserable life of it, child," 
said Phoebe, sobbing. 

** I am happy now ; will you bring yoor 
baby, FhcBbe, and your husband that li may 
see them* before I go ?" 

" Yes, love." 

" And you're quite content with the ar- 
rangement we have been speaking' of?" 

" Content, child? yes; I would as soon that 
John had it all; he needs it more than we 
do." 

" And I need not say— keep my secret?*' 

" No, it's safe with me ; he'a not the first 
man that has preferred a pair of blue eye» 
and rosy cheeks to — " 

There was an end here to^ Phoebe's ini* 
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tended comparison, for the subject of thor 
conversation was just tlien nsLered into the^ 
room. 

Madoline became a shade paler, but widi' 

that exception she betrayed no other emotion, 

as Harry kindly took her hand, and placed a 

bouquet which he had brought for her in her 

lap. 

"You are very kind, Mr. Moreland, to 
think of me so frequently," she said quietly, 
while Phoebe thought as she surveyed hinii 
* no wonder at her loving him.' 

^' Oh, pray do not go just yet," said Harry, 
as Phoebe was preparing to do so. 

^^ I am afraid I shall miss the boat, but 1 
will come again to-morrow, and perhaps you 
will sit with Madoline till uiy brother and 
sister come home?" 

" Certainly I will, if Madoline will allow 
me," said Harry, and he then expressed his 
surprise that Mr. Joseph and' Miss Holyoakd 
should be absent, se^ng it was so long Ednee, 
they had seen their sister Phoebe, " but rf 
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course/' he added instantlj, " they did not 
know you were coming/' 

The sisters felt grateful to him, for thej 
knew Harry knew as well as they did, that 
both Mr, Joseph and Miss Sarah were only 
absent both at once because they knew she 
was coming. 

When Phoebe had gone, Harry seated him- 
self beside Madeline, and took up a book that 
lay beside her, intending to read to her, but 
she almost snatched the book from his hand, 
and when he looked up, she was trembling 
violently, 

" 1 beg your pardon," she said ; " I am afraid 
I have been very rude, but I am too weak to 
pay any attention." 

'^ Nay, it is I who should beg pardon for 
commencing to read without asking if you 
wished me to do so," said Harry, quite 
shocked to see her so weak, as he thought ; 
he did not know that if he had opened that 
book a little farther, between almost every 
rge he would have discovered a small slip 
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of paper in Madoline's hand-writing, the 
originals of several magnificent poems, which 
had lately appeared under the nom-de-plume 
of *' Eve" in different magazines, and whose 
authoress he would have given almost any- 
thing to know, so well did she speak the 
language of his heart. 

No great wonder if he had known the 
truth. 

Madoline's fear, however, which prompted 
her to snatch the book from him, was, 
that he should see one in particular, for she 
was not aware that he had seen them in 
the magazines, and therefore was not afraid 
of him recognizing them ; but this one was 
addressed to himself in the original, but had 

been published " To , " in the 

various publications. It was a poem on love, 
powerful, truthful, and sublime, and contained 
a confession of her love for him in language 
as pure as an angel's, and as simple as a 
child's. It was the last she had written and 
had created a greater sensation than all the 
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rest ; thousands were wondering who was the 
gifted creatare whose barning thoughts and 
new and brilliant &ncies were being so 
silently communicated to them ; but both the 
public and its publishers were doomed for 
once to disappointment. 

The gentle voice which had sung so sweetly- 
had done so without reward ; the harp whose 
melodious strains had enchanted every heart, 
had swept its magic chords without being 
paid for it, and now it was about to be 
silenced for ever. 

'* Would you like to see Edith?'' asked 
Harry, after Madoline had become a little 
more composed. 

" I should very much." 

'* Then I will write and tell her to ask Mrs, 
Grenville's permission to come." 

" Oh, no, please don't ; it would be giving 
such trouble." 

" I am sure Edith would like to see you ; 
she was very much distressed to hear how iU 
you have been lately." 
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" Ho«r kind you are to me ; — ^you may read 
to me now if you- will, a chapter out of tfce 
Bible." 

Harry took up the Bible, and read to her 
the account of the grand and awful sacrifice 
upon Mount Calvary. 

" There, not any more, thank you, that is 
the beginning and end of my faith," said 
Madeline, as Harry concluded with the account 
of the resurrection and ascension of our blessed 
Redeemer. 

*' Have you seen that magnificent poem en- 
titled ' Mount Calvary,' that was published a 
month or two since, in one of the periodicals? 
I forget which," said Harry. 

"What was it like?" 

" Oh, I cannot give ywi any idea, unless I 
had it here : it was magnificent ; but there 
iiave been many by the same authoress iu 
diffierent pa|)er8. The last I have seen was on 
love, a splendid -poem, but no one can tell 
who writes them; they are signed 'Eve,' 
but the paradise from where they are written 
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is unknown even to the persons who have 
published them ; of course if she continues to 
write, it will be known ; I know I should like 
to be Adam to such an * Eve/ " 

" And it is possible that if you knew her 
you would not care to be anything of the 
kind," said Madoline, smiling, and clutching 
the book in her hand more tightly. 

** Perhaps so, but I would that my ' Eve' 
could sing like her." 

'' Should you be surprised to discover that 
it is Miss Graham who writes them ?" 

Poor Madeline, we must forgive her the 
comparison which the question involved, see- 
ing that she loved him so dearly, and knew 
that her time was so short. 

*' I should be surprised ; so much so in 
fact that I am afraid I should never recover," 
said Harry laughing ; " no, no, I question if 
Lizzy could sit still long enough to copy one 
of them even; I could sooner believe that 
you had written them than her," he added 
carelessly. 
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" I do not think they are written by any 
one yon know," said Madoline, cantionsly ; it 
was the trath, though conveyed in rather a 
Jesuitical form, for Harry did not know her 
as she really was. 

"No, I only wish they were; that man 
must be blessed to whom that confession of 
love which I read, was addressed, for I am 
sure the writer felt what she wrote; there 
was no imagination in that." 

" Perhaps he does not know it was intended 
for him r 

" Then he is to be pitied, for he is living in 
paradise without knowing it." 

Madeline smiled. 

" Well, you must not talk any more about 
this unknown authoress, because it would be 
disloyal to Miss Graham, and you must not 
be that even in thought.'* 

" There is no fear of it, I have given, or 
rather Lizzy has stolen, my heart long ago, 
but still I feel that if she could feel or write 
like that, I could love her, not more ten- 
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derlj, but with a parer and more exalted 
love." 

^^ Miss Graham/' said the servant, opening 
the door. Madoline almost laughed, Harrj 
had entered the room an hour before, just aa 
Phoebe was speaking of him, and now Lizzy 
had come just as Harry was speaking of her. 
The old proverb would at least make them 
out to be imps. 

" How are you to night, Madoline ? Harry, 
I did not know you were here, Fm glad be- 
cause you can take me home, it's getting late," 
said Lizzy all in one breath, as she cro33ed 
the room. 

*' I suppose you have come while I am here, 
for the same reason that the needle follows 
the magnet," said Harry. 

^^ Exactly, because I could not help it ; 
Madoline, mamma has sent you some fruit ; 
why, child, how unearthly bright your eyes 
Me." 

^^Pechaps beeaose I am so exceedingly 
happy." 
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" I never saw them bo before, Harry, did 
yott ? are not they beautiful ? " said Lizzy, 
bending over her. 

" Madoline's eyes were always bright, but 
I think she is tired now and had better sleep ; 
We will leave her I think, to rest," said Harry, 
"must we not Madoline? our talking wearies 
you." 

** No, it does not weary me, but I think I 
will try to sleep; I am so obliged to you both 
fiw coming so often to see me; you are very, 
very, kind to me." 

" Good night, love,'' Said Lizzy, kissing her, 
and then as if the thought which was passing 
through Harry's brain communicated itself to 
bers ia that inexplicable manner which we 
can noae of us understand, she added, ^^ Kiss 
her, Harry, she is more our sister than any 
Otoe's beside." 

Harry bent aad imprinted one pure and 
loving kks upon her forehead, and then they 
lefi her. 

^^ God bless them^ and make their lives long 



I 
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and happy/' said poor Madoline, trembling 
with a delirious sense of joy, as she clutched 
the book containing the poems, and emptied 
them all into the fire, " thank Gtod he has 
loved me at last, and without any injury to 
her, his spirit at least has loved mine, and 
now I will not leave a trace behind which 
would cause him to think less of her." She 
watched them all consumed, and then sank 
back in her chair exhausted. 

The excitement had been too much for her, 
and when her brother and sister came in a 
few minutes afterwards, they found her in- 
sensible and a slender stream of blood issu - 
ing from her lips. They restored her to con- 
sciousness, and carried her to her bed, but she 
died before twelve o'clock. 

After the funeral, to the great astonish- 
ment of Mr. Joseph, the solicitor of the 
family, produced the '* will of Madeline Holy- 
oake, spinster," which had been drawn up 
by him, six months previous to her death^ 
on the very day on which she attained her 
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twenty-first year, and had been signed in the 
presence of two witnesses. 

Mn Joseph looked at it, and tarned it over 
and over, but it was a most uncomfortably 
stubborn fact; he could hardly believe the 
evidence of his senses, that his gentle, pliant, 
yielding sister Madoline, had really had a 
will of her own all the time ; he would rather 
that she had exerted it a little more during 
her life, than that its posthumous effects 
should be so galling to him. 

But there was no help for it, the will de- 
clared that she left four thousand pounds to 
her youngest brother, John, at that time a 
sailor in the merchant service; three thousand 
pounds to her elder sister, Phoebe, the wife 
of George Haslingden, of Liscard ; and three 
thousand pounds to Henry Moreland, of 
L Street, and Sweet Briar Lane, Liver- 
pool. The remainder of her property, some 
two or three hundred pounds, which had ac- 
cumulated in interest during the two years 
previous to her death, she left to her brother 
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Jowph^ to defray tlie expense of her funeral, 
and her maintenance for six months since she 
kad obtained her majority ; her clothes, 
trinkets, booka, and other articles, she left to 
her sister Barah, and appointed Gkorge Has- 
lingden and Henry Moreland her executors. 

In a letter to Henry Moreland, given to 
him by the solicitor after her death, Madeline 
explained to him that she left this money to 
him as a compensation for the injury done to 
him by her brother Joseph, in causing his 
house to be sold over his head in such unjus- 
tifiable haste, two years previously. 

Of course the rage and -indignation of Mr. 
Joseph and Miss Sarah were beyond descrip- 
tion, the former consoling himself with re- 
peating over and over again a pet saying of 
his, that " women were all devils,' ' and the 
latter, by writing several anonymous letters 
to her sister Phoebe and to Harry Moreland, 
threatening the condign punishment of 
Heaven npon their ** nasty undeff hand mean- 
iiesff,^ and affirming, which was by no means 
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the case, that she had ^^ burnt eyery rag| 
ftitch, and button, that the artful little madam 
had left to her/' thereby rendering the append- 
age of her own euphonious name to the 
letters totally unnecessary. 
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CHAPTER X, 



ADELAIDE FAISSHAM. 



" What is the news this morning, ladies ? I 
have none myself, will you let me partake of 
yours?" said Mr. Grenrille, after waiting 
patiently for some time, while his mother^ 
Miss Moreland, and Lady Ethel, whose visit 
of a " few days'' had grown into weeks, were 
each eagerly devouring the letters which Dan- 
son had brought into the breakfast room ; 
there were none for him, 

" Mine is decidedly bad," said Lady Ethel. 

" And mine is both good and bad, but the 
bad predominates," said Edith. 
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" And mine, I suppose, is good, at any 
rate, it is so to Clarence," said Mrs. Grenville, 
smiling. 

'* Then as yours relates to me, I will take 
yours first, mother ?'* 

" Miss Fairsham is coming here to pay the 
visit which last summer she was prevented 
from doing ] she is in London at present, but 
will be here to-day." 

" Is that good news, mother? Pray let us 
have yours a little at a time, Ethel.'' 

^^Mine is, that I am to go home at once; 
my brother is very ill.'' 

" I am very, very sorry, Ethel ; what is 
the matter ?" asked Clarence, kindly. 

" Oh nothing dangerous, at least not im- 
mediately so, but you know Rowland has led 
a sad life since he left the university, and his 
health is very much impaired. Mamma and 
he are going to St. Leonards for a short time, 
and I am to stay at home to comfort papa; 
his gout is very troublesome again." 

" You will be very lonely, Ethel." 



( 
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**Te8, but I must do the best I can/' said 
Lady Etfael, turning her back to them all, 
to hide her gathering tears ; Edith suspected 
iicr intention, and, knowing the cause of es- 
trangement between the two families,- gftie 
hastily scribbled on the envelope in her 
hand, " Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven,** 
.14 was all the impulse of a moment, and 
when she had slipped it into Clarence Gren- 
ville's hand, she trembled at her own auda- 
city, but she summed up her courage to saj 
to Lady Ethelind — 

" May I come and see you occasionally, 
Lady Ethel?" 

"Oh dear, yes, if you will be so kind, 
and — aunt can spare you," said Ethel. 

Edith felt somewhat relieved wheto 
Clarence added, immediately afterwards, 

" I will «ome also, if you would like me to 
do so, Ethel, and I am sure my mother will 
accompany me if I ask her/' 

Mrs. Grenville was a little taken by sur- 
prise, but Jber implicit confidence in her son 
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prevented her from showing it ; she suspected 
he had a reason for this new line of conduct, 
and so he had, but it would have puzzled 
Mrs. Grenville to discover it. 

**0h, Clarence, you are a dear, kind 
oousin; how must I thank you ?" said Lady 
Ethelind, forgetting her low spirits in the 
prospect of a reconciliation. 

"This way," said Clarence, kissing her 
forehead; "now, Miss Moreland, what is your 
news?" 

" It will not intereat you, as you are un- 
acquainted with the subjects of it ; but I have 
lost a very dear friend, that is the bad news, 
and the good news is that my brother has had 
iiiree thousand pounds left him/' 

"Is that good news," said Lady Ethel, 
astonished at the smallness of the sum. Edith 
misunderstood her, and burst into tears as she 
answered — 

"Oh, dear, no, poor Madeline's deaili 
o^Hild not be good ne^s to me if she bad left 
three millions.*' 
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" I am sorry to have grieved you by my 
thoughtless question, Miss Moreland, but you 
mistook my meaning, I did not know that it 
was your friend who had left this money to 
your brother/' said Lady Ethel. 

" How very singular. Edith, do you think 
your friend was in love with your brother ?" 
asked Mrs. Grenville, always anxious for a 
little romance. 

"No, I am sure she was not," said Edith; 
but afr.erwards, when she thought about it, she 
did not feel quite so sure, and she pitied poor 
Madeline more than ever; perhaps she felt 
more companionship in this last sorrow of 
her friend's. 

" Good bye, Ethel, you will be gone when 
I return," said Clarence, as he was going 
out. 

" Good bye, Clarrie ; remember your pro- 
mise ; and now I must prepare for my de- 
parture ; it is useless asking you to ride with 
me, aunt, you are expecting a visitor; can 
you spare Miss Moreland to do so ?" 
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" With pleasure, if Edith chooses/' 

" Who is this lady my aunt is expecting?" 
said Lady Ethel, as soon as Edith and herself 
were seated in the carriage. 

^^ I merely know her as an acquaintance. I 
suppose I must not presume to speak of her 
as a friend." 

"Whyr 

^^ Because of the barrier society has placed 
between us, though I think Dame Nature 
raised the first." 

" You have seen her before, then ?'' 

** I went to school with her.'* 

"Who is she?" 

" The daughter of a banker, but her father 
is dead." 

"Um, that in the present day is nearly 
equivalent to being the daughter of a duke," 
laughed Lady Ethel. 

" If the banker be a millionaire, also," said 
Edith. 

" Exactly, Miss Moreland. I am going to 
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ask you a question; btit first^ffiay I^ddl joa 
Edith y' 

^^ If it pleases you to do^ so^ Lady Btiie] ; I 

prefer it." 

^^ Then^ Edith, why are you^ companion to 
my aunt ?" 

" Because I am earning my living." 

^^ I might have anticipated such an answer 
as that. Edith, you are dreadfiilly proud ; it 
is not the pride of accident or position ; yoiAr 
very nature is proud." 

" I was not aware of it, Lady Ethel, it is 
by no means an estimable quality in my eyes.*' 

" But it is true, nevertheless ; I discovered 
it the first moment I saw you, you were very 
courteous — almost humble, butitwas a proud 
humility : it seemed to say, it is my will to be 
so, not b ecause I- feel myself inferior, but I 
will condescend to pay deferencje- to yottt 
superior rank." 

" Indeed 1'^ said Edith, laughing, *^Sttcfr 
thoughts never entered my head^ Lady^ Ethel, 
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I did iu>t .eveu think of joar rank^, and I did 
feel myself inferior, but in wliati shall not 
say. 

"Your answers only further verify my 
statements, Edith ; it was a jyst condusion I 
came to respecting you, and I tried to^ dislike 
y^u for it, but I could not." 

'*I am glad you tried, at all' eventa^" 
laughed Edith. I did not try to either like 
or dislike you^ the action was quite spon- 
taneous. I liked you. the. first moment I saw 
you ; had I been a gentleman, my peace of 
mind^ might have been endangered." 

" You are too proud to flatter, Edith, or 
else I should' be vexed." 

" If you are especially anzious for some one 
to dislike,, Lady Ethel, I think you may feel 
so towards Mis^ Fairsham without an effort/' 

" Do you dislike her??' 

^^ I do not like her ; that is to saj^, I feel 
very indi^rent towards iheri, but perhaps the 
predominant, feelipgi I^ have, for her is 
mistrust.". 
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" What is she like ? Is she beautiful ?" 

^^ Very, but not to my taste ; she is dark«' 

"What, dark-skinned?'' 

" No, but dark hair and eyes ; her skin is 
as white as ivory." 

** Have you seen her since you left school T^ 

" Once or twice at a friend of Mrs. Gren- 
ville's, in Liverpool." 

" Oh, I know— a Mrs. Gatenby's." 

**Yes, it was through a friend of Miss 
Gatenby's that I obtained this situation with 
your aunt." 

" But you knew my aunt before then, and 
my cousin, too, did you not?" asked Lady 
Ethel, looking searchingly into her eyes. 

" Yes, I had met them ; I can hardly pre- 
sume to say I knew them," said Edith, quietly 
turning the handle of her parasol. 

" My aunt is always vexed when she 
hears you call it a situation." 

" Then I will try not to do so any more ; 
Mrs. Grenville is very kind to me." 

^* Miss Gatenby is very fair, is she not?" 
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** Yes, and very pretty/' 

" But insipid, Clarence says?'* ^ 

^^Mr. Grenville is difficult to please, I 
think." 

^^ He is looking for a black swan ; he wiU 
perhaps find her in Miss Fairsham ?'' 

" Perhaps ; but I should think a white one 
would suit him better ; I dislike a rara ayis 
myself." 

^^ You ought not to, for you are a little bit 
singular yourself, Edith/' 

" I am sorry to hear it ; I always think all 
really good people must be similar." 

^^ Is M iss Fairsham one of the black swan 
tribe?" 

" Not unless beauty, vanity, and ignorance 
are rare attributes in woman," said Edith; 
but the smile which accompanied the words 
bereft them of all bitterness. 

" Do you think my cousin likes her?" 

" I do not know ; but from the little I know 
of Mr. Grenville's disposition, I should think 
not ; your aunt seems to think highly of her, 

VOL. II. K 
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but I think Mrs. Gren^viUe'B Jdsd. heart 
Bometimes blinds iier jadgmenL*' 

^^ Aunt cannot help being kind to peoplci 
even when she is not very fond of them 4 it is 
not so in your case though, I duoik she would 
break her heart if yon left kr; ivvinea svf 
cousin leaves her to be married yoa will be 
a gi>eat com£3rt to her, £dith.'' 

Another searching glance into fidith's 
eyes. 

*' 1 hope so." 

" Wlell, here we are at Swindlegrove ; good 
bye, Edith ; don't forget tocpme and see jue, 
and bring me some information of the habits 
and occupations of black swans; I have a 
taste for omithology at present. Good hye^ 
love." 

^^ Good bye, Lady Ethel; I «m iso sorty ito 
part with you," said Edith, with a sigh, -as 
Lady £tliel stepped out, and the Swindle- 
^ove livery closed the door upon hea*, and 
shuit ber iiom ber sight. Edith leant back in 
the caiiri^ge, and thought of the unweloome 
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exchange ehe ^hovli find in iSie person of 
Miss Fairsham, when cthe got back to Orai* 
ville Hall, little dreaming of the righteous 
indignation that was nearly tearing off the 
buttons of the coachman and Jeames outddOi 
M they he*rd her parting words. 

The servants at Grenville Park and those 
at Swindlegrove maintained, if possible, a 
colder and haughtier demeanour towards each 
other than their mastei^ did; the Swindle- 
grove calves and powder could not by any 
means countenance the livery of a ** younger 
soxi" on terms of ,equality, and, on the otiier 
hand, the servitnts of Grenville HaU, being 
mostly eljderiy men, some of whom had lived 
in India with (he fa^dier of their present 
master, and were as weU acquainted as 
servants generally are with the affairs of the 
family, would have though* it treachery of 
the deepest dy« to overlook the offences of 
the Swindlegrove livery, for daring4;o " live'' 
in a family thai had^ behaved so scandalous^ 
to their late master and present mistress. 

K 2 
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Hitherto Edith had been honoured with their 
fiBivoar and patronage^ but she was un- 
consciously losing it now. 

Within a few miles of Grenville Park the 
carriage overtook its owner, and, to Edith's 
confusion^ he immediately appropriated the 
vacant seat opposite to her. 

Edith's dopple-ganger told her she 
was a fool when her heart beat so 
wildly, and her pulse began to dance, 
as Clarence seated himself in the carriage, 
and Edith meekly acknowledged that she 
was, and endeavoured to pacify her dopph- 
ganger by promising to go home, or seek an- 
other situation. She was thinking all this 
over, when Clarence interrupted her. 

''Did you remain any time at Swindle- 
grove?'' 

" No ; La(iy Ethelind had only just time 
to alight and say good bye, before Fox 
turned Ihe carriage round and whirled me 
away ; he was determined I should not com- 
mit any treason." 
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" How absurd ; it really is amusing how all 
my servants have espoused their master's 
quarrel.'* 

" There is one traitor, though." 

•* Which is that r 

"Myself." 

" Miss Moreland, I shall be very angry — " 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Grenville, I was 
sorry the next moment ; I intended to apolo- 
gise, but I had not the opportunity; it is your 
extreme indulgence which makes me forget 
my position. Can you forgive me?" said Edith, 
blushing painfully. 

" I dare say I could, if I knew what for," 
said Clarence, looking most comically be- 
wildered. 

*' Did you not mean to tell me you were 
angry with me for my interference this morn- 
ing, when I put that bit of paper into your 
hand ?" 

" Decidedly not : I was going to tell you 
when you interrupted me, that I should be 
very angry if you persisted in calling yourself 
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m senranty to the annoyance of my mother and 
my»el£" 

"Was that all?'' 

" All ? enough too, I should think/' 

"Then you were not annoyed at the paper ?" 

" Certainly not, though what I said at the 
time was entirely to please you ; have I suc- 
ceeded?" 

" I was very much pleased when you told 
Lady Ethel you would go to Swindlegrove, 
because I know she wishes so much that your- 
self and the Earl were reconciled." 

" I do not wish it ; I have long ago forgiven 
my uncle, but I have no desire to visit him." 

" Then why did you promise Lady Ethel?" 

" To please you." 

" But you will fulfil your promise ?" 

" Certainly/ for your sake." 

Edith tried to look unconscious, but in 
vain; the crimson colour spread over her 
usually delicate skin to the top of her fore- 
head, and the sight of it was not particularly 
conducive to Mr. Grenville's peace of mind. 
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lie turned and glaneed rapidly towarda the 
coachman several time&y and then sank back 
on the seat of the carriage with a sigh that 
spoke volumes. 

It was with an effort worthj of Mrs. Chick 
that Edith regained her composure sufficiently 
to speak, and when she did the tone was evi- 
dently forced. 

^^ I suppose we shall find Miss Fairsham at 
home when we arrive ?" 

" I dare say we shall ; I had forgotten all 
about her, I wonder how she has succeeded 
in bewitching toy mother/* 

** Then she has not bewitched you ?" 

*' She has not ; she once came very near it 
for about five minutes." 

*' Perhaps now it ipiay be for a longer 
period." 

" Perhaps I shall make thatt unruly little 
member of yours do penance if it hazards 
any more such absurd suppositions." 

^^I donotconsideritabsurd. Miss Fairsham 
is very beautiful." 
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^ So is my cousin Ethel/' 

^^ She is, and as good as she is beautifal| 
whicb is more than can be said of Miss Fair- 
sham/' 

**I should think so/' said Clarence, drily, 
as the carriage emerged from the trees that 
skirted the lawn on the east of Grenville Hall, 
and disclosed to their view Miss Fairsham and 
Mrs. Grenville, walking on the terrace. As 
they drew nearer, the frown on the face of the 
former was blacker than her eyes, when she 
discovered who were the occupants of the 
carriage ; " good Heavens, how has that little 
serpent wormed her way here ?" she muttered 
to herself, and then, with a smile of ineffable 
sweetness, she advanced to meet Clarence and 
Edith as they alighted. 

" Oh, Mr. Grenville I am so glad to see 
you. Eeally, Miss Moreland, this is an unex- 
pected pleasure." 

Clarence almost quailed a second time be- 
fore the beauty of Adelaide Fairsham; Lady 
Ethelind and Edith seemed to sink for the 
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moment into complete insignificance. She 
was a woman now, yet her majestic height 
and full, voluptuous form had still the grace- 
ful elegance and symmetry of a girl, and the 
gorgeous beauty of her countenance was 
almost diabolical in the strength of its fasci- 
nation. Her dress was the colour of the early 
mallow, and the open bodice, confined at the 
waist by a broad sash of black velvet, dis- 
played a neck and breast fairer than a poet's 
dream. Edith was bewildered, and made her 
escape into the house ; arid Clarence, as he 
walked beside the haughty beauty, treated her, 
in spite of himself, with more courtesy than 
even his mother's guest demanded. 

" Are you making a long stay here. Miss 
Moreland ?" asked Miss Fairsham, as soon as 
clarence and his mother had retired to dress 
for dinner, and Edith was sealing some letters 
wliich she had been writing home. 

" I am not on a visit here, I have been here 
more than six months as ^companion to Mrs. 
Grenville." 

K 5 
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^^ Ohf I see ; I suppose your father left you 
not so well provided for ?" 

^^ The second bell has rung, Miss Fairsham^ 
will you not dress to-day ?" 

" Thank you, if Mrs. Grenville will excuse 
me I will remain as I am, I changed my dress 
when I arrived/' 

" Then perhaps you will excuse me when I 
have dispatched my letters," said Edith, 
rising and ringing the bell. 

" Don't you think Mrs. Grenville would be 
better pleased if you gave me your company 
till she returns/' said Adelaide, with a fiendish 
smile. 

" I am sorry I cannot oblige you ; here, Dan- 
son, will you send these letters to the post for 
me, and then tell Miss Fairsham's maid her 
mistress desires her company," said Edith, fts 
that old worthy answered the bell; Miss 
Fairsham was too much astonished to speaks 

Edith hastened to her room to dress, with 
het eyes full of tears^ and on the staircase 
met Clarence; the light from the stained 
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glass window fell upon her, and showed him 
her brimming eyea and quivering lips. She 
tried to pass him but he took her by the hand 
and drew her towards him. 

"What is the matter, Miss Morelatid? 
what has grieved you ? " 

" Nothing, sir ; please do not detain me. 
I must go and dress.'' 

" Sir to me, Edith I — tell me, and let me 
comfort you, or punish the offender? " 

" I cannot now, please let me go." 

" Well you shall tell me, sooner or later," 
said Clarence, releasing her. As he turned 
to go down stairs, he was not a little sur- 
prised to see Simmodsky, Miss Fairsham's 
maid, close behind him ; she was coming 
to Mrs. Grenville's dressing room, with a 
•message from her mistress to the effect 
that Miss Fairsham was quite alone since 
Miss Moreland left her, and if not disagree- 
able to Mrs* Grenville, she would come and 
sit with her until she (Mrs. Qreaville) was 
dressed/' 
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Simmodsky, who had already been told by 
ber mistress that ^^ Miss Moreland was only 
a companion to Mrs. Gfenville, and need not 
be treated with the respect due to a lady," 
was a little surprised at what she saw, and on 
her return would have told her mistress, not 
only of that, but also that Mrs. Grenville 
bad commanded her own maid Fanshawe to 
go and dress Miss Moreland, but Adelaide 
Fairsham never allowed a subordinate to 
speak in her presence, and never spoke to 
her herself, only in the word of command or 
reproof, so that Simmodsky durst not, had 
she been willing, even to have voluntereed the 
information. But Simmodsky was not will- 
ing; her mistress's interest was nothing to 
her, any more than hers was to her mistress, 
though she guessed, and guessed rightly, that 
the information would have been of service 
to her. 

Assuredly, had Miss Fairsham known 
the estimation in which Edith waa 
held by Mrs. Grenville, and more es- 
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pecially by her son, she would have con- 
siderably altered her tactics, and would have 
maintained a different demeanour towards her 
in their presence. 

And that little episode on the stairs would 
have revealed all, but Adelaide was destined 
never to know it; she was a little surprised 
though when Mrs. Grenville expressed no 
indignation at Edith's having left her, and 
was still more so, when Edith entered 
the dining room and took her pl3.ce at 
table. 

She was quite silent during dinner, and 
this favoured Adelaide's idea that she durst 
not talk in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Grenville; but Edith's silence arose from a 
very different cause ; she was thinking of 
Clarence Grenville's manner towards her, of 
what he had said in the carriage, of his sub- 
sequent conduct on the staircase, of how he 
had called her Edith, and held her hand in 
his ; and then she timidly raised her eyes] to 
his face, and found him gazing abstractedly 
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on to the table cloth, while Adelaide coa- 
tmued chatting merrily to his mother. 

^^ No, no," she said to herself, ^^ it is too 
improbable, my own vanity and conceit again ; 
how can he love me when Lady Ethel is near, 
so much more beautiful, so good, and so noble ; 
even if he did, I must not be his wife ; Lady 
Ethel is destined to that happiness, and I 
must go home at once, before it becomes a 
greater hardship to do so;" — "it could not 
be a greater hardship," whispered the poor 
doppeUganger. " I know it could not, Edith 
Moreland, and I despise you for it," was 
Edith's answer to it, as she resolutely bit 
her under lip, and pinched her delicate little 
hands, by way of penance, and as an assist- 
ance to her self-control. 

Edith did not reason with her- 
self, or attempt to justify herself in her 
own eyes, though it would not have 
been difficult to have justified her in the 
eyes of the most punctilious; she be- 
lieved she had been guilty of the most un- 
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maidenly conduct in falling in loye ^^ without 
being adked/' though she did not see any im* 
propriety in Lady Ethel doing so, as Edith 
well knew she had ; if any one had dared to 
blame Lady Ethel for falling in love, Edith 
would soon have told them, in the words of 
Lady Ethel's fayourite song-^ 

^ The heart is a free and a fetterless thing/* 

But in her own case they did not seem appli- 
cable. 

She was roused from her magisterial investi- 
gation of her own conduct by a merry peal 
of laughter from Adelaide Fairsham, and 
then the thought occurred to her that it would 
never do to go homethen^ and leave Adelaide 
to supplant Lady Ethel, so she determined 
not to tell Mrs. Grenville of her intention, 
until eitheir Miss Fairsham had returned, or 
»h6 herself had warned Lady Ethel. Poor 
Edith, she felt in spite of herself, consider- 
ably relieved after coming to this conclusion 
to stay a littk longer^ and pcobably might 
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hare instituted another rigorous self-examin- 
ation, which would haye resulted in her leav- 
ing Grenville Hall at once, had she not been 
interested just at that moment, in something 
she heard Miss Fairsham telling Mrs. Gren-« 
ville. 

" Yes, a shop keeper, positively, Mrs. Gren- 
ville. Could you credit it, that I, Adelaide 
Fairsham, have actually had an ofifer from a 
Knendraper?'' 

" I could not, indeed,'' laughed Mrs. Gren- 
ville ; it seemed more probable that such a 
liberty might be taken with a princess, than 
the haughty Adelaide. 

" No, and yet it is absolutely a fact ; Mr. 
Grenville thinks I am funning, I can see ; he 
pretends not to be at all surprised, but I can 
assure you I am in earnest ; oh 1 and such a 
creature too, such a coarse animal, not good 
enough for a decent waiting maid ; indeed I'm 
sure Miss Moreland would not look at him, 
he-" 

" I beg your pardon. Miss Fairsham, Miss 
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Moreland is my very dear and most valued 
friend/' said Mrs. Grenville, her sweet face 
flushing with anger for the first time in her 
Kfe. 

" Oh, pardon me, my dear Mrs. Grenville, 
I did not mean anything unkind . to Miss 
Moreland, and I am sure she will excuse me," 
said Adelaide, biting her tongue in the effort 
it cost her proud spirit to make even this 
very equivocal apology. Although she erred 
so grievously with regard to Edith's true 
position in that house, Adelaide was far too 
well acquainted with what she called, 
" Clarence Grenville's quixotic foolery in de- 
fence of women," and far too good a tactician, 
to have made such a mistake as the one she 
had just now made, had she not been stung 
to it by Edith's apparent indifference. She 
had, as " she thought, been triumphing over 
Edith all the time during dinner, and taking 
her revenge for having had to " play second 
fiddle" to her at many a school examination, 
by (unknown to both Mr. and Mrs. Gren- 
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▼ille), talking ^ at^' her, saying in eSedt^ j£ 
not in words, — ^ what good has your intel* 
led, or what hafe allyoor acqaireaaentB done 
for yon? here yon are a servant, and dace 
not speak, at the same table where I am an 
admired, petted^ and courted guest." 

Of course, as the reader knows, Edith had 
heentoo much occupied with her own thoughts 
to notice one word she had been saying, and 
hence her apparent indifference which had so 
enraged Adelaide, and stung her into dama- 
ging her own cause by her determination to 
make Edith feel. 

The conversation appeared to be at an end 
now ; it was in vain for Edith to smile and 
be cheerful ; Mrs. Grenville like a spoilt child 
of Nature as she was, could not help show- 
ing she was vexed, and Edith could not keep 
up a conversation with Adelaide, because 
Adelaide would not talk to her in return, so 
that Clarence misinterpreting her silence for 
embarrassment, the fact that she was a 
woman, to say nothing of her being their 
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guest^ made him pity her^ amd seek to retieve 
her, although now in his heart he despised 
her. 

" Well, Miss Fairsham, you were telling us 
about the linendraper, when this little 
contretemps occurred ; I am impatient to 
hear the rest of it/' he said, as kindly as he 
could. 

" Really I quite forget what I was saying 
when Mrs. Grenville unfortunately miscoD* 
trued my meaning." 

Edith and Mrs. Grenville exchanged rapid 
glances, but neither of them spoke, and 
Clarence appeared to take no notice of this 
sudden removal of the blame from her own 
to his mother's shoulders, as he said, 

^^ At any rate, I suppose he did not suc- 
ceed r 

** Not quite," said Adelaide, smiling, and 
restored to temporary good humour by Mn 
Grenville's apparent interest in her answer. 

" No, your hand is decidedly too fitir to 
handle a yard measure.'' 
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*^ Well, I don't know about that, bat it was 
foch fun to see the assnrance and self-conceit 
of the creature ; he assured me he was worth 
more than thirty thousand pounds, and that 
I should spend it all if I would assume the 
euphonious name of Holjoake." 

Edith could not restrain a slight lauch, even 
with poor ^ladoline's death fresh on her 
memory ; so well did she know the excellent 
Mr. Joseph, and understand now Miss Fair- 
sham's intense disgust ; but the latter only 
honoured her with a magnificent stare. 

" 1 can fully appreciate your astonisment," 
said Edith, " for I know Mr. Holyoake • I 
should think he is a most unlikely man to 
hecome a Benedict/' 

"Are you sure you are able to judge 
of a man's qualifications for that dignified 
estate, Miss Moreland ? " asked Clarence, 
smiling. 

"Perhaps not, but I can judge of his dis- 
qualifications." 

"What are they?" 
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^^ Ignorance, tyranny, and cowardice) and 
coarse and unfeeling selfishness.'^ 

^^ Do you think, then, that these are amongst 
Mr. Holyoake's little peculiarities ?" 

^^ I am sorry to say they are, and if Mias 
Fairsham is at all acquainted with him, due 
must have discovered them." 

^^ I am happy to say Mr. Holyoake is not 
an acquaintance of mine, and it is certainly 
not on those grounds alone that he will never 
become one,'' said Adelaide, haughtily, but 
though she could not help occasionally speak- 
ing both to Mrs. Grenville and Edith, in the 
tone most natural to her, nothing further of 
the intense hatred she bore to both of them 
.disclosed itself. She even, in the confidence 
she felt of being able to enslave Mr. GrenviUei 
ende avoured to regain her favour with his 
mother, but though she succeeded in reconci- ' 
ling Mrs. Grenville to her presence, she did 
not know that that lady felt no more friend- 
ship for her than she herself did for hen 
Any other woman but one of Adelaide Fair- 
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•ham's stamp, would have gone IftCMBa^ as fiO<m 
as she conveiuentlj ooald, miibmit ^okaHamg a 
scene, after the Uittle oostretempa' as CSarence 
was pleased to call it, bat notao wiiSk her; 
she was playing for a stake, whieh, if aiie won, 
should enable her to take a sa£eient Tewengt 
both on Mrs. Grenville and Miss Moreland, and 
she was the more confident of faer success, 
inasmuch ss his mothei*'s coolness towards 
her rendered it imperatiFe that £!la!reiioe (who 
was a very Bedouin as negards hospitalUy), 
should be more attentive and courteous ti»an 
he otherwise would haye been. 

The fair Adelaide was therefove deter- 
mined to be blind to everjihing but one, 
viz., " that Mrs. Grenville waslier very, Tery 
dear friend," and she intended to .cexnain at 
Grenville Pai'k as long as she possibly icoald, 
if not for the purpose of peissuading her so, at 
least for that of persuading he^.son. 

A week or two later, and lady EdaeUnd 
also was a guest again of Mrs. GnenviUe'a^ 
the earl having joined his /son and his 
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countess «t St Leotiaii^ds, ki ecmseqmiiee ^ 
i^mptoms of insaKty faaving begim to mani- 
fest themselves in the conduct of the formw. 
A« may be readily imagined, there was no 
very tenderfrien^hip between Lady £thelind 
and Mks Fairsham ; b^ween Helen of Troy 
and Cleopatra, had they lived eontetoporane- 
onsly, such a thing might have been maeh 
more possible. 

But their beauty was not the only eause of 
this. Miss Fair^am hated Lady Ethel from 
the moment she first saw her, coming riding 
towards Orenville Hall in her cousin's car- 
riage ; why she did so it might have been as 
difficult ifer Miss Faksham to tell as it would 
be to us. 

Mrs* Gxenville, whose IndiainzQd e^onstitn-' 
tion rendered ^o«t-door excrciise in winter to 
her almost impossible, employed all the •sum* 
mer and autumn mOHths ^en she was at 
home in visiting tl^ poor and siek in ail Hhe 
little villages and hamlets iround 'about Gren- 
wille Park, mahmg herself "acqusonfted with ihe 
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most necessitous families that miglit require 
her aid daring her temporary imprisonment 
in the winter. 

In these visits she was sometimes 
accompanied by Eldiih, and sometimes bj 
the wife of the rector of the parish, an 
estimable old lady, who would have been t 
valuable acquisition to Government in the 
way of census taking, as she knew the name, 
age, and occupation of every person in the 
said parish. But whilst Adelaide Fairsham 
remained at the Hall, Mrs. Grenville, for 
reasons of her own, always insisted on leaving 
Edith at home to play the part of hostess, 
which by the way was no sinecure, to two 
such guests as Lady Ethelind and Miss 
. Fairsham, especially when Clarence also was 
away all the morning, which he very often 
was. 

In the evenings, however, both Mrs. Gren- 
ville and her son were at home, and one at 
least of that party, had it not been for the 
wicked, envious feelings indulged in her own 
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heart, might have looked back in all her after 
years to those calm '^hours as the happiest in 
her life. 

On one of these quiet evenings, as the set- 
ting autumn sun was lacing the trees with gold, 
and making th^ very atmosphere seem crimson 
with bis glory, they all assembled in the con- 
servatory. Mrs. Grenville was reading; 
Lady Ethelind was tuning her harp to musie 
so soft, so sweet, and yet so thrilling, it might 
almost have won a very demon to love and 
mercy. Edith sat beside her on a low 
cushion, dreamily drinking in the sound, and 
Miss Fairsham sat near, mingling her rich, 
clear • voice in a subdued melody with the 
harp. Clarence stood beside the half-open 
door leading on to the lawn, through which 
the scented breeze floated in, to the gorgeous 
flowers of the conservatory, laden with the 
incense of their humbler sisters without ; in 
the distance many a lazy fawn was resting on 
the soft turf beneath the trees, and on the 
steep woodland which overhung the river, on 
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this side the hall, the wil4 harebell and pimp- 
ernell were elosing their dewy petals, and lAit 
tall fox-glove was waving in the brepee; 
But Clarence stood with his back turned tOr 
wards all this beauty of landscape^ entirely 
absorbed with the beauty before him. When 
the music had ceased, he looked from onefkee 
to the other, and said smiling-^^ 

" I wonder if ever there was another nmti 
blessed with the sight of so much, and audi 
exquisite, beauty, at once." 

"No, I do not think there ever was," said 
Edith, laughing. 

'^ None, perhaps, ever deserved it so mneb, 
Mr. Grenville," said Adelaide, btit tlicn:^ 
Clarence bowed, he did not seem pleased* 

'M think you are a great monopolist td 
keep it all to yourself, CSarrie," said Lady 
Ethel. 

^^ I think % am, Ethel ; but I do not kt^m 
any Knights about here suitable far svieh 
companionship^ and thoagfa most uti worthy of 
it myself, I stiU hope t0 become the ]wp{^ 
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possessor of a third of it some day before 
long." 

Adelaide's eyes shot beams of hatred upon 
Lady Ethel, as she noticed the faint blush oa 
her cheek when her cousin uttered these 
words. 

^^ I should hot like to have the golden apple 
at my disposal just now," said Clarence. 

^* If you would a ward it to spiriiual beau^^ 
you must give it to Edith," said Lady Ethel, 
laying her hand caressingly on Edith's small 
round head. 

^^ And if I must award it to thekindest face 
in the world, I must give it to you, Ethel," said 
Clarence, as he bent and kissed her forehead* 

^^ Or to the kindest heart either," said 
Edith. 

" Have you three individuals entered into 
a mutual compact to pay each other as many 
CO mpliments as possible, within a given thne?" 
asked Adelaide ; all th€ hatred and malignity 
in her nature was roused against Lady Ethel 
now, by that laist aet of Clarence Grenville's. 

L 2 
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Alas ! for our poor humanity ; neither beaatj 
of surroundings, ease, luxury, or pleasure, the 
munificence of nature, or the magnificence of 
art, can purify or subdue its depravity. 

In the midst of all this beauty, Adelaide 
Fairsham was revolving in her heart a crime 
too dark for the blackest spot on earth. 

Presently she. arose, and left the conserva- 
tory, and walked backwards and forwards on 
the terrace. 

Mrs. Grenville and Lady Ethelind left 
also, but by the other door, which led into 
the drawing-room. Edith also rose to go, 
but Clarence laid his hand gently on her soft 
white shoulder, and whispered " Edith ;'' the 
tone thrilled to her heart, she tried bravely to 
walk, on without noticing, but her limbs re- 
fused to move. 

"Edith?" 

"Yes, sir?" 

" Please don't, Edith, why are you for ever 
raising this barrier between us." 

Edith trembled excessively, but did not 
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speak ; she feared to say anything to provoke 
an explanation of his words, and yet her heart 
was throbbing to hear it; she thought of Lady 
Ethel and was silent. 

" Edith, I love you •/' oh, such a mixture of 
intense happiness and misery, to Edith, did 
those few words convey. 

" Don't, Mr. Grenville, please, don't." 

'* Don't love you, Edith." 

"No, yes, I mean let me go." 

" Not until you have told me you will re- 
turn my love, and be — " 

" For the love of God, Mr. Grenville, let 
me go !" 

" Cannot you love me, Edith?" 

" Your mother and Lady Ethel are in the 
drawing-room !" 

" No, they have just left it." 

"Miss Fairsham is coming in from the 
terrace." 

"No, slie has left the terrace, also." 

"Then let me go." 

" Tell me, cannot you love me, Edith?" 
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** I cannot." 

" Cannot love me ? or cannot tell me bo ?" 

" Please do not question me any further." 

"Say you will try to love me, darling, and 
then I will let you go." 

"I cannot try." 

" Oh, Edith, speak to me honestly, do not. 
be so bitter and so cold ; I have given you 
ray whole heart's only love, at least be candid 
with me ; it is not in your nature to be so hard 
as you are seeming." 

Edith burst into tears, and sobbed so 
violently, that Clarence, pressing a burning 
kiss upon her lips , released her, but the tears 
gave him hope ; had he possessed a little more 
vanity, Edith's over-anxiety to conceal her love 
must have betrayed it to him long ago ; some- 
thing of this kind seemed to be dawning upon 
his imagination as Edith left the conservatory 
for he smiled very blissfully, and muttered to 
himself, "some romantic crotchet of hers 
about difference of position, no doubt." 

Edith rushed up stairs to her dressing- 
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room, and sat down before the open window 
to cool her burning face, bat Clarence Gren* 
ville's kiss upon her lips seemed to be render- 
ing the atmosphere hot all around ; her lips 
parted for a moment into a smile, and then 
she burst again into a passionate fit of weep- 
ing, " oh why did I ever come here ?" she 
moaned, " I must never be his, it would kill 
Lady Ethel, so good and so kind as she has 
been to me too ; oh how can I give him up 
when he loves me so ; does she love him as I 
do ? will he love her ? he cannot help but love 
Ethel, I must go home." 

Despising herself for her weakness in post- 
poning that resolution once before, she dried 
her eyes and was commencing a cruel battle 
with her poor crushed and trodden upon, but 
fiercely clamorous heart, when a sound in 
the next room, which was the bed-chamber 
occupied by Lady Ethel, arrested her attention, 

She smoothed her hair, and leaned her 
head further out of the window, to cool, and 
to oompose herself before Lady Ethel entered,. 



I 
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M she felt confident she would do, inasmuch 
as this dressing-room was used both by her- 
self and Lady Ethel, and communicated on 
each side with their respective sleeping apart- 
ments. 

As Lady Ethel did not enter so soon as 
she anticipated, she went to the room door, 
intending to go to her and strengthen 
herself in her resolution to go home, by at 
once communicating it to Lady Ethel ; but, 
on pushing open the heavy baize- covered 
door, she was a little surprised to see, not 
Lady Ethelind, but the primrose crape dress 
of Adelaide Fairsham, who was standing with 
her back to her, leaning over a small table 
which stood by the bed, and evidently intent 
upon something, for she did not hear Edith 
enter. 

Edith was no listener, so she advanced 
two or three steps into the room, expecting to 
see Miss Fairsham turn round, but her foot- 
&ll was noiseless upon the rich pile carpet, 
and the window was on the other side, other- 
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wise Miss Fairsham must have seen her 
shadow, but Edith was close beside the table 
long before that lady was aware . there was 
any one in the room but herself. 

She had two cut-glass bottles in her hand 
exactly alike, and apparently belonging to a 
dressing-case, for the covers were of silver, 
and of precisely the same pattern ; they were 
both empty, and Edith saw her fill one of 
them with pure water from the bottle which 
stood on the table for Lady Ethelind's use, 
and the other one she filled with a colourless 
transparent liquid, which looked like water, 
from a small phial in her hand. Placing the 
phial upon the table, she then commenced 
passing the scent-bottles rapidly from one 
hand to the other, for the space of, at least, 
a minute and a half, and then counting one, 
two, three, she took the bottle which passed 
into her right hand as she said three,* and, 
first looking at the bottom of it, which was 
scratched with a diamond to identify it from 
the one which contained only water, she 

L 5 
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poured the whole of its contents into Lady 
Ethelind's water-bottle, saying as she did so, 
** There, my lady, if you drink once of that 
water before morning, you'll require a coffin 
for your next new dress, and it has been all 
chance after all." 

She had no sooner uttered in her fiendish 
exultation these awfiil words, than Edith 
seized upon the phial which lay upon the 
table, and, in her sudden fright, Miss Fairsham 
bounded across the room ; but on turning to 
the table again, to see to whom the hand 
belonged that had come behind her and seized 
the bottle in such a ghostly manner; finding 
it was not her intended victim, but only 
Edith, who by .this time had possessed herself 
of the two scent*bottles also, and a small note 
addressed to Mr. Grenville, in handwriting 
marvellously like Lady Ethelind's, she came 
up to her with a look of deadly hatred upon 
her face, but blanching with fear, as she 
said — 

** Well, Miss Moreland, and so you come 
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into rooms on tiptoe, do you ? very laudable 
in a lady, Fm sure ; and pray what have you 
seen?" 

" I have seen a most cowardly attempt to 
murder, and a diabolical juggling with life, 
such as I never could have believed possible 
by the most cold-blooded wretch in existence/' 

*^ Be kind enough to explain yourself, Miss 
Moreland, and tell me what the simple act of 
infusing a strengthening medicine into Lady 
Ethelind's drinking water has to do with that 
outrageous speech of yonrs." 

^*Do you endeavour to strengthen your 
friends with medicine labelled '^ poison,' Miss 
Fairsham?'' 

" Oh, I assure you, Miss Moreland, if that 
bottle is marked poison, I can never suflfi- 
ciently thank you; you have saved me from 
the commission of an awful mistake which 
would-^" 

** Miss FainAiam, cease from inventing those 
childish falsehoods, which, in calmer moments, 
you would know were only farl^er condemn- 
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ing you ; if your own words — ^ You'll require 
a coffin for your next new dress ' — ^had not 
been sufficient, your horrid gambling with 
life and death in each hand would have been 
sufficient to convict you ; did you think to 
quiet your conscience with the miserable 
subterfuge that you had left it to chance ? you 
would have found God's justice not so easily 
satisfied, or man's vengeance, which 
awaits you still." 

" Oh, Miss Moreland, you never can mean 
to disclose it," said the guilty creature, as she 
saw the proofs so strong against her, and 
knew that Edith would rouse the house if she 
attempted to wrest them from her : "tell me 
to do anything — anything, and I will do it, 
but do not betray me; oh, do not betray 
meV 

During this passionate appeal Edith had 
been reading the letter addressed to Mr. 
Grenville. It was a clever imitation of Lady 
Ethelind's writing, and purported to be a con- 
fession from her, that she had committed 
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suicide in consequence of her love for him and 
her jealousy of Miss Fairsham. 

" And this vile imposition was to be con- 
cealed, I suppose, until after the fatal draught 
had taken eflFect ; no matter if it broke a 
father's and a mother's heart, so long as it 
screened you." 

'' Oh, do not be cruel, Edith Moreland ; do 
not be cruel — do not send- me to be hung 
when your silence would purchase my life." 

^'Adelaide Fairsham, I will not take the 
responsibility of this crime upon me ; I have 
no right to be your judge. I shall make 
Lady Ethel acquainted with the truth, and. if 
she wishes it concealed, I promise you I will 
not disclose it." 

" Oh, Edith, Edith : I am sure you cannot 
be so cruel ; be generous to a fallen enemy, 
Edith ; we were girls at school together." 

It was a happy argument — "we were girls 
at school together," for though it brought to 
Edith's remembrance tyranny, scorn, and 
contempt, endured long ago, from her now 
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crouohing ^nemj, it abo brouglit along with 
it i>oor Ellen's gentle mernorj, and Ae 
dnMulful accident which had been ancli a 
bloMing in disgaise, in taking her away firmn 
tlio evil to come ; as Edith thought of these 
things, the same mysterious presentiment of 
an invisible presence which had come orer 
her beside Ellen's death bed years ago, came 
over )\er again, as she thought, what if Ellen 
set^ me now, and, breathing a prayer to Him 
to whom vengeance belongeth, she covered 
her face with her hands, as she said — 

" For your sister Ellen's sake, I will not 
betray you." 

Adelaide rose from the floor where she 
had been kneeling the moment she heard 
these words, none knew better than she how 
well the lightest promise from Edith More- 
land might be relied upon. It was but 
wiUi a poor grace that she spoke her thanks ; 
indeed Edith thought she detected a look of 
trinmph in her eyes as she said — 

*' And you will give me those bottles for 
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mj dressing case, Edith ? it would be spoiled 
vithmrt liiem, aiid the «mall one belongs to 
my medieine chest; joa ca& burn the 
letter/*^ 

^* No, I tsfaall neither give you the bottlcS| 
nor bum the letter, Adelaide Fairsham ; I have 
giren you my solemn promise not to disclose 
yotnr guilt, and 4ha4; promise shall be kept, 
only on conditions which I intend to enforce 
—that you leave this bouse early to-morrow 
morning, and never accept another invitation 
or <5ome without one, to visit either Mrs. 
Grenville or her son, until Lady Ethelind de 
Swindlegrove is the wife of Clarence Gren- 
ville, and for fifty years after that ; the first 
moment that you break those conditions, I 
will proclaim you to the world." 

^^ I will do as you desire. Miss Moreland ; 
tiiere was no necessity for that highly 
dramatic speech of yours, I oould not deem 
it possible that the sweets of revenge should 
be held to your lips, and yet you diould have 
power to resist J;be temptation <^ tasting." 
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^^Miss Fairsham, as it is for your sister 
Ellen's memory alone, not from any ill- 
judged sympathy with you, that I consent to 
become the silent holder of this dreadful 
secret, your malignant falsehoods have not 
the power to annoy me." 

" As you please, Miss Moreland ; perhaps 
you will tell me what excuse I am to make 
to Mrs. Grenville for my sudden departure ?" 

" Make any excuse you please; you can 
invent one much better than I can/' said 
Edith, as she followed her out of the room. 
Miss Fairsham passed on to her own chamber, 
and Edith re-entered hers ; she disposed of 
the poisoned water, and after concealing the 
three bottles in a place where she knew they 
would be secure, she held the forged letter 
over a lighted taper until it was consumed, 
knowing she had sufficient proofs, if she 
should ever require them. She then sat down 
again by the open window to take breath. 
Singular as it may appear, she felt calmer 
now than she did before she had interrupted 
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Miss Fairsham's intended " sleight of hand" 
assassination. 

She was not so dissatisfied with her- 
self. She had no longer to endure the 
scornful reproach of her * conscience for 
the sophistry with which she had endeavoured 
to satisfy it a few weeks back, when she had 
resolved not to leave Grenville Park until 
Miss Fairsham did, so that she might guard 
Lady Ethelind's favour with her cousin, until 
she should have seen and warned her ; and 
yet Lady Ethelind had been now a fortnight 
at the Hall, and she had never spoken to her 
on the subject. It was no use for her con- 
science to urge these spiteful things against 
her now, for her stay had been not only the 
means of guarding Lady Ethel's interests, but 
also of saving her life." 

Previously she had had a sort of half-defined 
idea that she herself had been damaging 
Lady Ethel's interests by remaining, but now 
that her stay had been productive of so much 
good, or more correctly, preventive of so 
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much evil, her conscience had been obliged 
to acquit her poor doppel-ganger of blame^ 
for once. 

So she sat there, and though very inacli 
ibocked, and unnerved, felt thankful and sA- 
most comfortable. Presently she wec^ 
and tapped at Miss Fairsham's dressing-room 
doon 

" I think, Miss Fairshara, you had better 
remain up stairs- to-night, your maid can ob- 
tain anything you may require ; I am sure if 
you come down, I cannot disguise ray feel- 
ings, or speak to you without restraint, and 
that, coupled with your hasty leave-taking 
to-morrow, will only give rise to doubts and 
questions." 

** You need not be afraid of me harming 
you, Miss Moreland; I could never regard 
you in the light of a rival." 

" That is the railway-guide for the present 
month. Miss Fairsham ;" there did not seem 
to be much fear in that small firm mouthy 
and those clear penetrating eyes of Editk'«| 
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as she uttered those words in the ears of die 
tall stcong woman, half^maddened with re« 
yeuge, at her aide. 

Adelaide Fairsham stood aghast, she had 
depended on the force of her own " will" all 
her life, to find it at last sheer impotency, he- 
side the secret power of this tiny creature, who 
seemed to read her very soul. She knew 
enough of Edith's disposition, to assure her 
that her keen sense of honour and hatred of 
even the semhlance of tyranny, rendered the 
breaking of her faith with her a moral im- 
possibility, so she endeavoured to vent her 
burning desire for revenge by the meanest 
insolence her cowardly nature could invent. 

" I do not envy you, Miss Moreland, the 
intense pleasure you derive from being able 
to strike your enemy when down ; the cer- 
tainty that your blows cannot be returned 
might have stayed any hand, less plebeian, 
and more generous than your own." 

But Edith had other qualities which Ade- 
laide had not counted upon, that rendered her 
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bitter words as impotent as her will^ so &r as 
Edith was concerned, and she closed her room 
door for the night less distracted with rage 
than amazement, on hearing Edith's voice at 
the bottom of the stairs, saying unconcerned- 
ly, in answer to Mrs. Grenville's question, 
" Have you seen Miss Fairsham, Edith ?" 
" She has retired for the night ; I do not 
think she is quite well." 
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CHAPEE XL 



LADT ETHELIND MAKING tDISCOVEBIES. 



Miss Fairsham left Grenville Park for Sand- 
stone Hall, Liverpool, the day after the one 
on which the events recorded in our last 
chapter took place. 

Mrs. Grenville and Lady Ethelind were, of 
course, a little astonished and not a little de- 
lighted ; to them her sudden departure was a 
nine hours' wonder, and they continued talk- 
ing of it at intervals during the day, to the 
annoyance of Edith, who had to feign a de- 
gree of surprise she was far from feeling. 
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" I am almost sorry now, Edith, for my 
coldness to Miss Fairsham/' said Ladj Ethel, 
as the two sat alone in the drawing-room to- 
wards evening. 

" What prosy * why's,' those are of yours, 
Edith ; I daresay you are thinking it is only 
a little bit of sentiment I am trying to dis- 
pose of?" 

^^ I was thinl^ng that, whether sentiment 
or reality, it might be more worthily dis- 
posed of, than by being bestowed on Miss 
Fairsham." 

" Well, she was very disagreeable^ but eke 
could not have been guilty of the designs 
upon my cousin's heart that I suspected, 
or she would never have left without having 
fairly lost or won." 

^^ Perhaps she is conscious of having dtone 
one or the other." 

*' Why, you do not think my eouisin pro* 
posed to her, do you, Edith ? " 

^^ I am sure he did not" 
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" Then why da you aay »he i» conseious ? " 

" I said perhaps/' 

" Why do you thmk so, then?" 

^^ I really cannot say ; but that she intended 
to become possessed of your cousin's hand, I 
am certain ; for his heart I do not think she 
cared at all/' 

'^ You have a shocking c^inion of her, 
Edith; do you ever think sucKnaughty things 
ofme?" # 

" Must I tell you what I think, Ethel?'' 
said Edith, winding her arms round her, and 
hiding her face on Lady Ethclind's breast. 

*^ Yes, love, do/' 

^^ I think your object haa been the reverse 
of Miss Fairsham's, yott have coveted his 
hearty and given hin^ yooiv, wiUu)ut ev«n 
thinking of his wealth/' 

^^ I cannot deny loving bim^ Edith, bat I 
am not near so good a» yoa think ; you have 
always held such a high opinion of me^ that 
in striving to become what you have thooglrt 
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xne, I have profited more by your friendship 
than that of any one I ever knew/' 

'* I have never estimated you more highly 
than you deserved, Ethel, but I have always 
loved you from the first.'' 

" Yes; but you have never known the true 
side of my character ; you do not know that 
I have been quite as mercenary as Miss Fair- 
sham with regard to my cousin ; it is only 
within the last tlwree years that I have loved 
him for himself, since he himself has taught 
me that there are other things worth living 
for, than wealth and ambition." 

"But that is the fault of the pernicious 
state of society, Ethel, and not yours." 

'^ Oh yes, I know you will make excuses 
for me, but I know that if I never do become 
the wife of my cousin, it will be because he 
has seen through the mercenary desires of 
myself and my parents respecting him, or, as 
you delicately term it, 'that pernicious state 
of society." 
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** Oh ! but you love him for himself noW| 
and when he discovers that, no matter what 
he has seen in times gone by, he cannot help 
loving you in return." 

" But suppose he loves some one else ? " 

" I should think he could not, while you 
are near him,'' said Edith, hanging her head, 
and wondering that Lady Ethel could speak 
so easily of that which it cost her such a 
mighty eflfbrt to do so. 

" Perhaps not, if he knew I loved him,'* 
said Lady Ethel, musingly ; presently she 
said, 

^^ Edith, did you never fancy my cousin? I 
know you are too noble to think of his wealtli, 
but have you no tenderer feeling for him ? " 

Poor Edith I she could not have confessedi 
had she had no reason for concealing it, but 
any one less engrossed in their own affairs 
than Lady Ethel was at that moment, might 
have read it in that quick start, and that tone 
of forced indifference, as she said, 

" I am his mother's companion, Ethel, I 

VOL. !!• M 
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ought to despise myself if I could make her 
such a return for all her kindness to mci" 

^^ Ah, I should hare talked like that ftt 
one time, Edith, but I have learnt since then, 
that our hearts are not amenable to position 
or rank, and know nothing of differences in 
station, wealth, or anything else." 

^' My heart must be a very well-edncated 
one, then?" 

" We cannot educate our hearts ; they are 
the most obstinate things in existence, per- 
haps that is why the spread of education has 
done so little towards mending the morals of 
the people ;" 

" I should think there is more than a ' per- 
haps' in that, Ethel, it amounts to a certainty 
I fancy," said Edith, glad to change the sub- 
ject, but Lady Ethel brought her back again 
toit— 

" Well I am glad you do not love my 
cousin, for do you know, Edith, I oncethou^t 
from a little circumstance that came under 
my notice, that he loved you, and that" — 
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" Did I tell you that I intend going 
home ? '' interrupted Edith, swallowing down 
something in her throat which seemed to be 
stifling her. 

^^ No, I have never heard a word of it, you 
don't mean for good ?' 

'' Yes, I do/' 

*' And does my aunt know ? '' 

" Not yet, but I shall tell her to-night." 

" It will break her heart to part with yon, 
Edith ; are you obliged to go? " 

" Yes, I am sorry to say I am, and that re- 
minds me I have a letter from home which I 
was just reading when you came in." 

^' Well I will leave you to the enjoyment 
of it, y ou must have left your heart in Liver- 
pool, Edith ;" said Lady Ethel, as she left the 
room to go in search of her cousin. The 
door had no sooner closed behind her than 
Edith buried her face in her hands, and 
burst into tears. The still unopened letter 
fell to the floor, and lay there unheeded ; she 
had only broken the seaK It was fix>m 
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Harry, and we subjoin it for the reader's 
benefit. 

Liverpool, — th 

My Dearest Edith, — 

I am not going to make an 
apology for not having answered your last 
earlier, because I know you will be delighted 
to get this, as late as it is, and I do not be- 
lieve in works of supererogation. I hope 
you are quite well, love, and not so spoilt 
with the grandeur of Grenville Hall, but that 
you will be able to rej oice at the prospect of 
coming home to us once more. Mother and 
•I, and Nessy (who, by the way, is getting a 
big boy, and talks of you as his little sister), 
wish very much to see you, but that is not 
all. Lizzy Graham is going to be married 
and she wants you to be bridesmaid; I 
wonder who is to be the bridegroom ? do you 
know, Edy? finally, the bridegroom him- 
self insists upon your coming home, and that 
too, to stay for ever. 
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I suppose you are asking now, *can he 
keep a wife ?* Yes I can, and a mother and a 
little sister, too ; (not all in one house though, 
Edy, that would be too much like a harem). 
I have been very, very successful since I re- 
ceived poor Madoline's legacy. I have never 
seen you since Edy, I want to ask you all about 
it, and if you think I did right to accept it. 

Now, do not be another week, but come 
home ; I am looking out for a nice little house 
for you and mother, and I want you to be 
with me. Mother, and Lizzy, and Nessy, 
and Mr* and Mrs. Graham, all send their love 
tp you, and I send you more than all theirs 
put together. You may remember me 
kindly to Mrs. and Mr. Grenville, if they have 
not forgotten my existence, and if they have it 
is of no consequence ; they are entitled to my 
grateful remembrance because of their great 
kindness to you ; and now, my darling, good 
bye for the present ; make haste home, and for 
ever believe me. 

Your loving brother, 

Harry. 
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P.S. — Uncle Ernest has renewed his oflfer 
to pay for "Nessy's schooling/' by volun- 
teering to get him into the ^^Tradesmen's 
Orphan's Charity/' or some such place, where 
he can be starved to death and stupified into 
an idiot, for the small sum of ten pounds per 
annum ; of course I have declined, as I should 
have done had his oflfer been really worth 
my acceptance. He says * my pride will 
have to be brought down / and in the mean- 
time, Nessy studies a few hours every day 
with Mr. Graham, and will continue to do so 
until he is old enough to go to Cambridge, 
where I intend he shall go some day, Edy, if 
the same Kind Giver of all our mercies, 
continues them to us as He has done 
hitherto. 

H. 

Lady Ethel was not successful in her search 
for her cousin, for he entered the room where 
Edith was sitting, with her face still buried 
in her hands, and the unread letter at her 
feet, about ten minutes after her ladyship had 
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left it. Edith started up the moment he 
entered, and hastily wiping her eyes, thrust 
the letter into her pocket ; Clarence of 
eourse thinking that that was the cause of her 
grief. 

**Ha8 Edith had bad news in that letter?" 
he asked, tenderly, as he drew her towards 
bim. 

** I have not quite finished reading it." 
(Not quite; Oh Edith). 

" Well, I wish to speak with you to-night, 
Edith ; but I will not intrude upon you now, 
I will go away while you finish your letter, 
and then " 

** Oh, I will go away, sir ; lam going up to 
my room. 

" You must stay here, Edith ; if this inter- 
view is obliged to be so painful to one of us, 
the sooner it is over the better. I will go 
into the conservatory ; will you call me when 
you are at liberty?" 

** Yes sir, if you say I murt." 

*' You must then, Edith." 
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, Poor Edith, she read Harry's kind letter, 
but it failed to cheer her ; it strengthened her 
resolution to go home, however, and so, with 
a trembling step, she went to the door of the 
conservatory. 

" I am ready, Mr. Grenville.'' 

'* And is it thus that you come to me, Edith? 
Is it 80 great an infliction to hear me tell you 
of my love ?" 

Edith walked back again towards the 
drawing-room ; she knew she could not answer 
that question. Clarence followed her, and 
they stood together beside the window ; there 
were footsteps still in the conservatory, but 
neither of them heard them. Clarence had 
pulled the door to, when he followed Edith, 
but it was a little ajar now, and though 
nothing could be seen through its glass panes 
it trembled every now and then as it might 
have done if someone with an unsteady hand 
had been holding it. 

" For God's sake, Edith, be open with me, 
and tell me the truth ; can you love me ?" 
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"Lady Ethel — loves you — ^better than — I 



can. 



Clarence stooped to get a sight of her face, 
her head was almost touching her breast. 

" Edith, you are telling me a falsehood," 
he said, holding her fiercely to the light. " A 
falsehood as cruel to you as it is to me ; I 
can read it in your face ; you do love me." 
There was another pair of eyes straining to 
read Edith's face, through the glass door of 
the conservatory, as Clarence held her shrink- 
ing under his penetrating glance. 

"Edith, why do you belie yourself? I can 
see how you have suffered, and are doing 
even now; your face is more truthful than 
your lips ; will you persist in telling me a 
falsehood?" 

" Mr. Grenville, thi^ language is — " 

" Harsh, I know, Edith ; but, unlike yours, 
it is honest." 

" I spoke truly, Mr. Grenville, when I said 
that Lady Ethel loves you." 

M 5 
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^^ I do not love Lady Ethel, at least not as 
a husband, nor never can. Do you mean to 
say you cannot love me as much as she does, 
Edith?" 

" I meant to say it, — but — it — was — not 
true." 

" God bless you, Edith ; I knew it was not 
true," said Clarence,gatheringher to his breast, 
*' And so you thought to sacrifice yourself to 
Ethel, if I would have been a victim too. 
Why I do not believe Ethel cares for me 
even, at least not in the light of a husband, 
and if she did, I am sure she is far too noble 
to accept such a sacrifice at your hands." 

" But she need not know of it ?" 

'' What is to become of me, then? must I, 
loving you, marry Ethel ? and you, loving 
me, pretend that you don't? in order that you 
may go away and make a martyr of yourself, 
because you fancy you would be doing a 
kindness to Ethel." 

^"^ And a kindness to you, also." 
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" It would, indeed^be doing a great kindness 
to me to take from me the only woman 1 ever 
loved, or ever can love as a wife/' 

" There is seldom any lasting love where 
there is so little equality, and the difference 
between your position in life and mine is a 
sufficient reason for us not continuing this 
painful and dangerous interview." 

*'Your usually keen sense of right and 
wrong is warped by suffering, Edith ; a dif- 
ference of position can only signify to those 
who care for the world's opinions, and as 
neither you nor I care for the world or its 
opinion, that cannot signify to us." 

"But, Mr.GrenviUe— " 

" Now, listen to me, little one, and, reason- 
ing as you have taught me, I will show your 
objections to be fallacies. What is position 
in the sight of God ? nothing ; consequently 
nothing to us; and where is our inequality in 
His sight? nowhere; and, moreover, in the 
sight of human reason it is not to be found. 
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for in everything but wealth and strength I 
affirm you to be my equal." 

'* You may affirm it, but it is not true ; nay, 
even as your wife, I should not wish it to be 
ao." 

" Well, continue to speak of yourself as my 
wife, dearest, and I will listen to your argu- 
ments till midnight." 

*^ Hut it is of no use me arguing if you are 
determined not to be convinced ; have you no 
pride of birth, or descent, which after a while 
would be shocked at finding itself allied to 
the family of a tradesman?" 

'^ No, 1 have no pride of birth or long de- 
scent, Elith ; my pride is nearer akin to that 
of our favourite poet — 4oo proud to care 
from whence I came/ If your brother is a 
tradesman, I also know him to be a gentle- 
man, and though you do not know the names 
of many of your great grandfathers, and are 
not blessed with their ugly faces all round 
your walls, you know like me, you are de- 
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Bcended from Adam, and he was the most 
respectable and the oldest of our progenitors/' 

*' There might be just as much said on the 
Qther side, Mr. Grenville." 

*' Never mind what ' might ' be said, 
Edith ; my heart and soul love you ; I have 
loved you in secret for years, nay, even the 
first moment I saw you, I felt instinctively 
drawn to you, and longed to see you again, 
and when once I had spoken to you, I felt 
that this tiny hand of yours was the only one 
that could lead me to live less for myself, 
and more for my fellow-creatures ; your lips 
were the first that ever gave me the solution 
of what happiness consists in, on this earth, 
and from your lips, Edith, I am waiting to 
know if 1 am ever to partake of it?" 

^' It is almost wicked to talk so ; there is 
no perfect happiness on earth, and no human 
being has it at his disposal." 

" You told me, Edith, in that noisy, bust- 
ling railway station in Manchester, that 
happinesss on this earth, is in loving, in being 
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beloved, and in passing our lives witii tho 
object of our love, and in possessmg a good 
bopc for the life which is to come ; since then, 
this last and most important condition has 
been in much mercy bestowed upon me, and 
BOW I am asking the three former ones from 
yon." 

" I do love you, very, very dearly," 
" And you will be my help-meet, my wife, 
my blessing, mine till eternity ? Say you 
will, dearest/' he said, softly, drawing her 
again to his breast, to listen to her scarcely 
audible— "I will." 

'' Say it to me once again, dearest?" 
" I will be your help-meet until death/' 
" God bless you, my Edith, with the richest, 
and choicest blessings He only can bestow/' 

They sat for a long time thus, with their 
bauds clasped tightly in each other's, too 
happy to speak ; when they arose, and walked 
towards the conservatory, a figure disappeared 
from behind the glass door, and went rapidly 
out on to tWtQrrace,but neither of them saw it. 
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It was Lady Ethel ; she had had another 
severe struggle, but her better spirit had 
conquered once more ; she walked backwards 
and forwards slowly along the terrace, her 
face wearing the same expression it did on the 
day when she first found Edith's portrait in 
the portfolio. The cool evening breeze swept 
gently over her forehead, and as she lifted her 
face to the sky where the white fleecy clouds 
were sailing along the heavens, like hosts of 
ransomed spirits, wafdng home to glory, she 
humbly asked her Saviour to let her live to 
him. 

Presently Clarence and Edith saw her, and 
tears sprang into Edith's eyes. 

*' Let us go to her," she said, " how lonely 
she looks." 

'' Cousin Ethel," said Clarence, kissing her, 
^ this is my little wife ; love her for my sake." 
They did not know that Ethel had heard every 
WOTd that had passed in the drawing-room, 
and Clarence was more than ever convinced 
that Ediih was mistaken in supposing 
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Ethel loved him, when he heard her saj so 
calmly — 

" I will love her for her own sake also, 
Clarence," as she passed her arm roand her, 
and they all walked back to the house. Bat 
Edith had great difficulty in restraining her- 
gelf, for Ethel's sake, from crying ; and when 
Mrs, Granville had been informed of her son's 
choice, and had kissed and blessed them both, 
and all had retired for the night, she slipped 
into the dressing room, and hastily whisper- 
ing to Lady Ethel to dispense with her maid, 
she threw herself sobbing and crying into her 
arms, 

*^0h, Ethel, Ethel,what a perfidious creature 
you must think me, can you ever love me 
again?" 

*' I know all about it, Edith, I heard every 
word in the conservatory ; I know of the 
generous sacrifice you would have made, but 
since my cousin does not love me I can 
willingly resign him to you." 

** Ethel, do you forgive me telling him you 
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loved him ; you said to-day perhaps he might 
love you if he knew ? " 

" Yes, I know you told him, thinking it 
might win his love for me, I am glad you did 
not tell him 1 had confessed, you have 
done every thing you could, Edy, and more 
than any other woman would have done." 

*' Ethel, it makes me ill to see you so, I 
would willingly have borne this instead of 
you ; it is the heaviest trial a woman can en- 
dure," 

" And is borne uncomplainingly and 
secretly every day by thousands," said Lady 
Ethel, smiling sadly, '' it would have been 
harder to you, Edith, than to me." 

"It would have been very hard," said 
Edith, shuddering. 

" You love him more than I do, Edy, you 
love is deeper and more intense ; but you wiU 
have troubles, darling." 

" I am afraid so." 

" My father and mother, I fear, will never 
forgive you ; it has been the darling wish of 
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botfi for years, to see me united to my oonsin, 
and now that my brother has become insane — " 
She could say no more ; she buried her face 
in her hands, and burst into tears . 

** And your brother has never been married, 
Ethel?'' 

** No, love, and never will be now, he will 
never be right again." 

** Oh, Ethel, I am so miserable ; I can foresee 
why I shall not be forgiven." 

" Do not let it distress you, love, all will 
come right in the end. I will be the m.ediator 
some day, when sorrow may perhaps have 
softened the hearts of my parents ; my sister 
Margaret's marriage has been most unfortu- 
nate, and she is separated from her husband ; 
my brother is insane, and I shall never marry; 
but it is but righteous retribution for the 
treatment my cousin Clarence's father re- 
ceived from my father and my grand- 
father." 

" All would have been well, though, if 
Clarence had married you, Ethel," said Edith 
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instinctively covering Clarence's gold signet 
ring which encircled her finger. 

" Nay, nay, Edith, ' whatever is, is well/ 
and now kiss me dearest, and leave me." 

"Good night, Ethel." 

"Good nighty cousin ^dith." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A DOUBLE WEDDING. 



Clarence wished to answer Harry's letter to 
Edith himself, and give him a short lecture, 
he said, upon the evils of selfishness, but 
Edith, knowing they were quite unprepared 
at home for the extraordinary news that 
awaited them, thought that it would be much 
better to answer her brother's letter in person, 
and merely send a line to say when she was 
coming. 

** But I intend to accompany you, Edith, 
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and if you do not inform them of that, if your 
brother should be out when we arrive, your 
mother may look upon me as an impostor as 
your uncle Ernest did, and turn me out," said 
Clarence, teazing her. 

" Oh you must not go with me, Mr. Gren- 
ville!" 

'^But I shall, Miss Mor eland; and I shall 
be more disagreeable still, if you do not leave 
off calling me Mr, Grenville/' 

" Clarence, my love," called out Mrs, 
Grenville, from the other end of the room. 

" Mother, what right have you to be listen- 
ing ; and Ethel too, I declare. Instead of 
attending to their embroidery in dutiful 
oblivion, they are straining their ears while 
I lecture my wife." 

'' I am not your wife," said Edith. 

'* And you will not be allowed to lecture 
her when she is," said Lady Ethel. 

" And Clarence, my love, I was going to 
observe it will not be proper for you to ac- 
company Edith alone," chimed in his mother. 
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Clarence looked bewildered. 

" Well, mother, perhaps you will please to 
recommend ns what to do; here is Edith 
determined to answer her brother's letter in 
person. I have to ask that selfish young 
fellow for permission to marry her ; you and 
Mrs. Grundy say it is not proper for us to go 
together, and I am determined she shall not 
go alone." 

''I intend to accompany Edith myself 
love. Mrs. Moreland will require some ex- 
planation, and I shall be better able to 
attend to all that, than either Edith, or you." 

" I am quite aware, mother, what is due to 
Mrs. Moreland ; but perhaps you will also 
inform me how I can be married while mj 
wife is in Liverpool, and I am here ?" 

" Oh — that — must not be for a long time 
yet," said Edith, blushing ; and there is no 
knowing how long this argument might hav« 
lasted had not old Danson entered at that 
moment with a letter for Lady Ethel, and a 
card from the rector's wife for Mrs. Grenyilie, 
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which latter had the eflFect of drawing thoee 
two ladies from the room, in order that they 
might be the first to tell the news. 

When they came back again, Clarence had 
persuaded Edith to his own way of thinking, 
and she had consented to become his wife in a 
month from that day. 

We will not stay to recount the preparations 
for the wedding, or the surprise and pleasure 
of Mrs. Moreland and Harry on learning that 
their little Edith was indeed to become the 
wife of the Honourable Clarence Grenville, 
a fact, which nothing but the actual presence 
of that gentleman and his mother in their 
comparatively humble home, could confirm 
to their understandings. 

Mrs. Grenville accepted Mrs, Moreland's 
hospitality^ staying until after the wedding, 
and Clarence stayed with the Grahams. 

The tw o weddings took place on one day, 
and eveiything was an*anged with the great- 
est simplicity; Mr* Graham married them, 
^^ assisted by no one^" Harry Moreland giving 
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away his sister ; and Clarence Grenville per- 
forming the same office for Lizzy Graham. 
Laura Gatenby and Julia Morrison officiated 
as bridesmaids for both ; Mr. Grenville and 
Edith being married first, and Harry and 
Lizzy afterwards. Nessy was Mr. Grenville'd 
" best man/* and Alfred Morrison was Harry*«; 
and the only spectators not actually engaged 
in the ceremony were Mrs. Moreland, Mrg. 
Graham, and Mrs. Grenville. 

Mrs. Gatenby had been invited, but de- 
clined, for reasons of her own ; and endea- 
voured to induce Laura to do so; but strange 
to say, Alfred Morrison had more influence 
just then, with Laura, than her mother had. 

The wedding breakfast took place at Mrs. . 
Moreland's, and not a single guest, except 
those already mentioned, who had been pre- 
sent at the wedding, was invited on the 
occasion. Everything was in perfect elegance 
and good taste, and displayed far more of that 
homely virtue, consistency, than if the ar- 
rangements had been confided to "Gunter." 
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The magnificent silver service used on the 
occasion was Mrs. Grenville's present to 
Harry and Lizzy ; the china and glass were 
Edith's, and Clarence Grenville^s present was 
found in the shape of two thin pieces of paper 
under the plates of the aforementioned bride 
and bridegroom, with a small note to each, 
signifying that "as he did not know what 
description of present would be most accept- 
able to them, he had taken the liberty of 
allowing them to choose for themselves/' 
Both Harry and Lizzy fully comprehended 
the delicate generosity of their brother-in- 
law, and though the largeness of the amount 
which Clarence thought necessary to be ex- 
pended in a wedding present fretted Harry 
a little at first, he had the good taste to 
know that it would not only be ungrateful 
to refuse it, but that it would even be more 
generous and kind to accept it. 

The presents which Harry and Lizzy made 
to Edith and her husband were, of course, far 
less costly, but were none the less appreciated. 

VOL. II. N 
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Clarence and Edith had intended spending 
their honeymoon in Scotland, but, as they re- 
flected, it being autumn, the place would be 
over-run with tourists, they altered their de- 
termination, and made a later arrangement to 
spend it in the " Sister Isle,'* Clarence's own 
yacht being in readiness to convey them 
there. They were to spend a couple o£ 
months in exploring the wild and romantic 
scenery of " Erin," and were to return to 
Grenville Hall for the winter; and in the 
meantime Mrs. iMoreland was to accompany 
Mrs. Grenville there, to remain with her 
until they returned. A small but pretty 
house near to Harry's was being fitted up 
for Mrs. Moreland and "Nessy '' to reside in, 
and Mrs. Grenville was still to reside at 
Grenville Park, with Clarence and Edith. 

Lizzy and Harry spent their honeymoon in 
Wales, but they were not more than three 
weeks away, having promised to spend Christ- 
mas with the Grenvilles. 

About a week before Edith and her husband 
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left Ireland, Edith received the following 
letter from Lizzy. 

" Liverpool, November." 
*'My Dearest Edy, — 

" This is the last letter I shall write 
to you before your return ; I am a wife now, 
and consequently a very important personage, 
whose time cannot be taken up with such 
trifling persons as yourself ; it is such a com- 
fort to find one's-self wanted for something, 
d la Miss Elizabeth Graham, the idle horse 
that wanted somebody to play with it, or the 
boy, which was it, Edy ? I am getting into a 
famous housekeeper, mamma is astonished ; 
I dare say you are saying, ' so am I,' but 
you have no need to do. I would not ex- 
change places with you for anything, Edy, 
you never have the pleasure of doing a single 
thing for your husband with so many servants 
about you, besides he is far too grand for my 
taste, and Harry is so much handsomer. Well, 
but I must tell you the news. A few days 

N 2 
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since, as I had been oat shopping rather early 
in the morning, and was returning home, I 
thought I would go round by the rectory, and 
call upon mamma, as I had not seen her for 
a week, and I wanted to ask her if she knew 
of a good cook, as I am to have two servants, 
Harry says ; is not that extensive for a young 
couple? don't you sneer. Well, as I passed 
the Church, to my astonishment I beheld 
about twenty wedding carriages drawn up be- 
fore the gates, and crimson cloth all strewn 
over with flowers laid along the yard ; but 
who had strewn the flowers I could not tell, 
for there was not a single individual to be 
seen except the coachman. I walked into the 
Church, and close to the door I met Nessy 
(he is staying with us, you know, until Mamma 
Moreland comes home). He told me Mr. 
Joseph Holyoake was being married, and that 
he was waiting for papa to come and listen to his 
Latin ; he did not know who the bride was, 
but T could see from where we were standing 
that she was very gorgeously dressed, though I 
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could not see her face as she was kneeling ; she 
had twelve bridesmaids, all without bonnets, 
and there were a great many gaily-dressed 
ladies and gentlemen besides ; so, of course, I 
was a little curious to know who she was, 
and took immediate steps to gratify my 
curiosity by going round to the vestry with 
Nessy to wait for papa, as I knew they would 
come in there to sign their names. You may 
guess my surprise, Edith when, in the bride, 
1 found Adelaide Fairsham, dressed in white 
satin, with a train a yard on the floor, and a 
tunic of white velvet, edged with ermine, and 
embroidered with silver, and a veil of Brussels 
lace reaching also to the floor, and fastened on 
her head with a chaplet of diamonds. She 
looked more beautiful than ever, and yet I 
never saw her look so haughty and scornful. 
''Whatever could have induced her to 
marry that horrid man ? I never liked her, 
and yet, for her beauty^s sake, I think she de- 
served a better fate than that. He has taken 
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a large house at Aigbnrth for her, and has 
given up business, so Laura Gatenbj says. 
Laura was not at the wedding, but Mrs. 
George Gatenby was, and she told Laura 
everything. 

." How strangely things do come about ; 
who could have thought when we were all at 
school together that Addie Fairsham, so 
proud, and so beautiful, >?70uld have been 
married to one of the Holyoakes that we al- 
ways pitied so ? We will have a good talk 
about everything, Edy, when I come to Gren- 
ville Park ; how grand it sounds, I expect to 
be dazzled out of my plebeian senses ; but, no 
matter, 1 know the same kind, old face as 
ever will be shining through all the gilding. 
Good-bye, Edy ; papa and mamma desired to 
be remembered to you ; it will be impossible 
for them to accept Clarence's kind invitation 
to come with Harry and me at Christmas, and 
Harry says he shall leave Nessy behind to 
keep them company. Give my kind love and 
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Harry's to your husband, and, with twenty 
kisses for yourself, ever believe me, your afifec- 
tionate sister, 

** Lizzie Moreland. 
" P.8.— What do you think of that?" 

" Who is Mr. Holyoake T Clarence asked, 
when Edith had finished reading the letter. 
Edith started ; no one knew better than she 
what sort of a union that would be, and she 
was wondering how long it would last, and 
what would be its ending, when Clarence 
spoke and startled her. 

'^ He is the same man that she spoke so 
contemptuously of to your mother when she 
was staying at ' the Park.' " 

*^ The linen-draper?" 

*'Yes." 

" What could have induced her to marry 
him?" 

" His money, I should think." 

" He was wealthy, then?" 
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" Yes ; you remember she told us he said 
he was worth thirty thousand pounds/' 

** Poor girl." 

^^ It was his sister that left Harry that small 
legacy." 

" But she was a very good girl, was she 
not?" 

" The best I have ever known ; had you 
known her, Clarrie, you would have found in 
her one more worthy the exalted love you 
have so lavishly and so unreservedly 
bestowed upon me." 

" I am quite satisfied, Edy ; a more perfect 
wife would not suit me ; you have enough of 
the angel to make you enchanting, and enough 
of the woman to make you acceptable." 

*' I hope the scales may never fall from 
your eyes." 

" They are more likely to fall from yours 
than mine, little wife." 

" Then they will only disclose to me more 
fully how totally unworthy I am of the noble, 
generous-hearted fellow who is my husband." 
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" Hush, hush, Edith ; the only thing which 
makes me tremble is to hear of my own per- 
fections, and to know that God also can hear ; 
what am I in his sight ?" 

^^ A poor, dependant, fallen sinner like me 
and all the world." 

" That is spoken like my little wife. I 
would that all those who call themselves 
God's ministers would speak the truth in like 
manner.*' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



WHAT " MRS. GRUNDY SAID OP THE NEWLY 
MARRIED PEOPLE, AND A GLIMPSE OF THEM 
AT GRENVILLE PARK. 



" Did ever any one hear of such a thing I you 
may depend upon it she intended setting her 
cap at him when she refused Alfred Mor- 
risson." 

The lady who gave utterance to the 
foregoing remarks was Mrs. Ernest Moreland, 
of Manchester ; the occasion which gave rise 
to it was the receipt of her niece's wedding 
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cards, and the individual she addressed was 
her husband. 

"What is it you are talking about, my 
dear? I wish you would be a little more 
explicit," snarled he, over the top of his 
newspaper. 

" Edith Moreland is married to the Hon. 
Clarence Grenville," said Mrs. Moreland, 
sententiously, handing him the cards. 

'^ Yes, it is quite right and proper, my love, 
that Mr. Grenville should send us cards 
announcing his wedding ; it is only what a 
gentleman in my position has a right to 
expect from the most distant acquaintance ; 
but I see nothing to warrant the absurd sup i 
position that he has married Edith More- 
land." 

'' Oh, nothing at all, Mr. Moreland ; only 
her own address card along with them, and 
her kind regards to both of us," said Aunt 
Ernest, tossing Edith's pasteboard in his 
face. 

" Ah, if she had invited us to her wedding 
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she would have been doing her duty, and 
showing her gratitude better ; it is quite what 
we have a right to expect from so near a rela- 
tion. However, now she is married into such 
a family as the Grenvilles, I should think 
she will improve. What is that other enve- 
lope ?'* 

** Wedding cards from Harry, and some 
Miss Graham." 

" Well, then, unless she is a lady of pro- 
perty that young man has ruined himself. I 
shall give him no more assistance; he refused 
my ofifer to get Ernest into the * Tradesmen's 
Orphan ; ' and it was quite as much as he 
had any right to expect from so slight a 
relation." 

" Well, I am astonished at Mrs. Grenville 
a lowing lier son to marry the daughter of a 
tradesman. That handsome Miss Fairsham 
that used to go to the same school as Edith 
told me only two months ago that he was 
engaged, and had been for years, to his cousin, 
Lady Ethelind de Swindlegrove ; and Miss 
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Fairsham has been staying with his mother, 
too. I wonder he did not marry her before 
EditK" 

" What are you talking aboat, my dear, you 
are really very confusing." 

" That Miss Fairsham said Mr. Grenville 
was engaged to Lady Swindlegrove, his 
cousin." 

'^ Well, but that could not be true, you see, 
for he has married Edith." 

" I am quite aware of it, Mr. Morelaud, 
but he never should have done if I had been 
his mother ; he should never have married one 
like her when he could have had the daughter 
of a nobleman." 

" Yes, but you know my love, he is aware 
that her relations are respectable^ and wealthy 
too, for his mother came here^ you know, and 
would of course tell him about tis^ and per- 
haps his cousin's family is very poor, a great 
many of those noblemen's families are." 

*^ I don't care how poor they are, I would 
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rather marry a lady with noble blood in her 
veins, than Edith Moreland. I don't know 
what he can see in her/' 

" You may depend upon it, it is entirely 
owing to his mother coming Jiere^^ said nnde 
Ernest, complacently. 

*' The very idea of her being mish 
tress of Grenville Hall I I shall never 
take any pleasure in going there ; I hate 
to receive civilities from such a little miss as 
that," was Aunt Ernest's concluding observ^i- 
tion for the present, but talking of Edith's 
wedding made both herself and Uncle Ernest 
have more to say to each other for twelve 
months, than they had ever had in their lives 
before ; it almost threatened to render them 
social in each others company. 

" What a fool I have been," was Adelaide 
Fairsham's first exclamation as she read the 
announcement of Edith's wedding in the 
paper, a month before her own ; '^ to think 
I should be aiming at the wrong bird and let- 
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ting the real game slip through my fingers ; 
an eagle outwitted by a sparrow/' she said, 
bitterly, as she tore the paper to shreds. 

" Clarence Grenville has gone mad. I often 
thought he would, his mother has made such 
an idol of him, and you are a little simpleton, 
Laura, for not going there oftener, write at 
once and tell both him and her that you 
don't intent to be her bridesmaid ; " such was 
Mrs. Gatenby's exclamation when Laura 
received the letter inviting her to be Editli's 
bridesmaid. 

" I knew my cousin Clarrie would make a 
fool of himself some fine day, but I never ex- 
pected he would go and play *King Cophetua' 
to this extent," said Lady Margaret Worth- 
money to her mother, 

" It's infamous ;— Ethel, you have played 
your cards badly," said the countess. 

"I am happy to say, mother, I have neither 
lost nor won." 

•^^ I will never forgive him, never," said the 
old earl, between his teeth, " his children will 
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be my successors, an earl of SwindlegroTe 
descending from a tradesman's daughter/' 

" But, papa if you only knew her," inteiv 
rupted Lady Ethel. 

" Ethel, you are raving," said Lady Mar- 
garet* 

"I never will know her, girl; a tradesman's 
daughter preferred before mine," he almost 
shrieked. 

^^ Qusb, hush, papa," said Lady Ethel, 
breathing quickly, ** I would not have married 
my cousin if he had sought me; I could not 
marry without love." 

"On which side was the love wanting," 
sneered the earl. 

"Papa forgets he is speaking to his Ethel," 
said Lady Ethelind, rising and pressing her 
soft cheek against his wrinkled forehead ; the 
countess and Lady Margaret had retired dis- 
gusted. 

" Bless thee, my daughter, but for thee my 
heart must break," said the old man pressing, 
her to him ; he was the man now ; the earl 
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had melted into the father, the tears that 
dimmed his poor old eyes were not shed for 
his lost dignity, but were called forth by that 
human craving for help, and sympathy in our 
sorrows, which we all feel at some time of our 
lives. The earl had never received it from 
his wife, his wife ? she was his — countess, and 
as such he had been proud of her, but never 
more ; love they had neither of them known, 
at least, not for each other. But the earl was 
growing old, and, now the man began to assert 
himself, the coronet did not sit easily on his 
grey hairs, and somehow his daughter's kisses 
had a soothing eflfect now, that they never 
had before. 

Lady Ethel felt the hot tears falling on her 
neck, as she sheltered the weary old head 
against her breast, but she said no more then, 
she knew she had reached her father's heart. 

Of course the fashionable and aristocratic 
world thought, like Mrs. Gatenby, that 
Clarence Grenville had gone mad; the dis- 
appointed old dowagers with daughters to 
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sell, who remembered the marriag^e of his 
father, said — ** It was just what they expected, 
like father, like son, they knew it would be 
so," &c., &c. ; but their knowledge had not 
prevented them, nevertheless, from doing all 
in their power to find him a mate amongst 
their own daughters. 

Of Harry Moreland and Lizzy the ** fash- 
ionable and aristocratic" world knew nothing, 
so it said nothing, but the want of this 
enviable notoriety did not distress them. 
They spent the Christmas after their marriage 
with Clarence and Edith, and the "select 
circle at Grenville Park" was one of the 
happiest in England during their stay. 
Clarence and Harry spent the morning chiefly 
out of doors, in company with the steward j 
planning model-cottages and alms-houses, 
going over the estate, visiting Clarence's 
tenantry, and selecting the site for a new 
school, which he was going to build and 
endow. They had a grand day in all the 
little villages and hamlets round Grenville 
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Park the day that Harry laid the foundatioji 
stone for the said school ; the old English ox 
was roasted whole, as it has been many a time . 
before, and will be many a time again we hope 
on similar occasions, and real old English 
Christmas cheer was distributed in plentiful 
profusion. The old church was decked with 
holly, and the Grenville pew with bridal 
flowers. At the " Hall " Edith, Lizzy, and 
Lady Ethelind distributed blankets and warm 
winter clothing to the most necessitous, and 
to the first of the three, a least, a heaven seemed 
to have come down on earth. Happy Edith, 
there was a tenant in that gentle heart, diffus- 
ing a joy and radiance on her pathway that 
mere earthly grandeur or even earthly love 
would have failed to bestow. 

It was a happy Christmas to them all, and a 
time long to be remembered ; the summer of 
their lives had come, and gave promise of a 
golden autumn. They all gathered together in 
the grand old drawing-room the night before 
the day on which Harry and Lizzy and Mrs. 
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Moreland were to leave, to enjoy their last 
evening alone, not even Lady Ethelind was 
there; the only one not one of the family, 
who was present was Croesus. 

" Clarence, do you remember what anni- 
versary this is?'* asked Mrs. Grenville, as 
she patted the dog's shaggy old head. 

*^No, mother," said Clarence, from his seat 
on the sofa where he was helping Lizzy to 
concoct a letter to Harry, praying for a 
longer stay. 

" It is four years to night since you came 
home from India, and found me dreaming you 
were dead ; how happy I should have been 
then if I could have looked a little into 
futurity." 

*' Ah, so should I ! Do you remember 
showing me that picture in the blue bonnet ?" 

"Edith has never seen it," said Mrs. 
Grenville, passing it to her ; but Edith had 
seen it, Lady Ethelind had shown it to her 
and sought an explanation of it on the 
day when she had confessed her love for 
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Clarence, but Edith knew as little about 
it as Lady Ethel, so she did not confess 
to having seen it. When she had rewarded 
her husband's flattering explanation of it with 
a kiss, she brought her work, an altar cloth 
she was working for the rector, and sat down 
beside him, an attention (for Edith was not 
very demonstrative in her expressions of 
affection before others) which caused him to 
remark to Harry, in no very original senti- 
ments for a young husband, 

*^ Harry, don't you think that you and I 
are possessed of the two fairest and best wives 
in England?" 

" I am sure of it, and perhaps that compli- 
ment may soften what 1 am going to say in 
answer to your letter, Lizzy, and that is that 
we must be at home to-morrow evening if all 
is well." 

"Oh, Harry!" 

" I must not neglect my duty, love." 

" You are the best fellow in the world for 
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remembering your duty, Harry/' said Cla- 
rence. ^^ I wish I could do the same." 

" Whatever you can remember, you manage 
to accomplish much more than I do/' 

^^ I have accomplished more in the last six 
weeks since I have had you with me than«in 
all my life put together, almost. I wish I had 
your energy and decision ; I am too apt to sit 
dreaming of some Utopian scheme to re- 
generate the world, instead of doing the work 
that lies in my path." 

" A very common mistake, but hardly one 
of yours," said Harry, laughing. 

" Well, I don't believe in the regeneration 
of the world, but I sit dreaming and longing 
for what the Almighty never intended, instead 
of doing the manifest duty of every day, I'mi 
afraid." 

" At least, you are not troubled with pha- 
risaical pride, I can hear," said Harry, walk- 
ing under the chandelier to decipher another 
of Lizzy's pale inked missives. 
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" Pride, indeed. God knows we have none 
of us aught of our own to be proud of/' said 
Clarence, rising, and standing beside him. 
There did not seem any great disparity 
between them as they stood together, the 
nobleman and the tradesman, if anything in 
point of manly beauty, Harry had the advkn- 
tage; Clarence had more of the polished 
elegance of the noble, but Harry had the 
mien of a youthful king, his eagle eye was 
the indication of his character ; bright, quick, 
and piercing, but truthful and open as the 
sunlight. Clarence's was dreamy and thought- 
ful; fiery, when roused to action,, gentle, 
and languishing, in repose. 

But they were brothers in all things, the 
same principles, the same belief, the same 
fearless denunciation of error, and defence of 
truth, in both ; in a word, they were honest 
men, the free bom of the earth. 

'* He is the freeman, whom the truth makes free, 
Who first of all the bonds of Satan breaks; 
Who breaks the bonds of sin 1 and for his soul, 
In spite of fools consulteth seriously ; 
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In spite of fashion perseY e re s in good ; 

In egitd of wealth or poTertjr, iqprigfat; 

Who does as reason not as fanc7 bids : 

Who hears temptation sing, and yet turns not 

Aside ; sees sin bedeok her flowry bed, 

And yet will not go up ; feels at his heart 

The sword unsheathed yet will not sell the truth ; 

Who, having power, has not the will to hurt ; 

Who feels ashamed to be, or have, a slaye, 

Who blushed at nought but sin, feared nought but (}od« 

Who, finally, in strong integrity 

Of soul, midst want, pr riches, or disgrace, - 

Uplifted calmly sat, and heard the waves 

Of stoimy folly breaking at his feet 

Now shrill with praise, now hoarse with foul reproach 

And both despised sincerely ; seeking this alone. 

The approbation of his Ood, 

Which still with conscience witnessed to his peace 

This, this, is freedom such as Angels use, 

And kindred to the liberty of God." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



TWO YEARS AFTER — A VISIT POUR PRENDBB 
CONGE. 



"1 TELL you you're ruining me, and you care 
nothing about it.*' 

" Nothing at all, my good man." 
" Curse you, you living fiend. Til — ^* 
'*Did you 'ever see a dead fiend, Mn 
Holyoake?'' 

'* D — you, I soou shall see one." 
Mr. Holyoake's last sentence was accom- 
panied with a violent gesture towards hii 
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\^ifo, With his hands, as well as his teetb, 
clenched ; but the blow mtended for her, by 
her slipping quickly aside, came upon a 
nia{];nificent candelabra, on the chimney- 
piece, behind her, shivering it to atoms, and 
cutting his hand open down the back, to the 
infinite amusement of his wife, who burst into 
a peal of silvery laughter. 

Mr. Holyoake rushed from the room, swear- 
ing and cursing fearfully, and declaring, **he 
would fix her yet ; he would take good care 
tluot the next money she spent she should 
work for/' 

During the two years of their married life, 
scenes like this had been of frequent, almost 
daily occurrence, between Joseph and 
Adelaide Holyoake ; but we must not stay to 
recount them. When Adelaide had first been 
made aware, a few weeks after her marriage, 
of the deception which her husband had 
practised upon her in taking down his own 
name from his shop door, and putting up his 
head salesman's in its place, an arrangement 
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which only needed the joiner's assistance for 
an hoar or two to replace as before, her rage 
knew no bounds, and their home became a 
pandemonium, of which Adelaide was the 
presiding genius; but the fulfihnent of this 
last threat of his was the heaviest blow of 
her life. 

He left the house that morning after 
threa;tening to *' fix her, '' determined to 
revenge the two years of insult and tyranny 
he had endured with anything short of 
murder; and this he accomplished by sell- 
ing by auction, within two days after the 
scene above described, the house in which they 
had resided since their marriage^ the carriages, 
horses, plate, furniture, and ornaments, and 
by compelling her to reside at the shop with 
him, with onl}'^ one servant, sans maid, butler, 
footman, cook, or housemaid ; and there we 
leave her, though with a terrible foreboding 
that even tliis ^tate of affairs cannot last long. 

Laura Gatenby is now Mrs. Alfred 
Morrisson. 
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€k>od-iiatiired Jalia Morrisson is still with 
her kind father and mother, and it is not the 
dearest wish of her life to leave them. She 
has found a kind friend in Mrs. Clarence 
Grenville, junior, and ofken spends a happy 
month with her. 

Miss Holyoake is still ^^ Miss," and is set- 
tling into the worst form of unwilling old- 
maiden hood. Phoebe, the married sister, and 
her husband, still reside near Liscard and are 
very prosperous ; the sailor brother, to whom 
Madeline's largest legacy was left, is now the 
captain of a small boat of his own, but very 
little of his time is spent ashore. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Gatenby are, as usual, 
living very fast, and are neither so hand- 
some nor so amiable in each other's eyes as 
formerly. 

Uncle and Aunt Ernest are much as usual, 
only that the present bad trade and scarcity 
of cotton have impressed Uncle Ernest with 
the idea that the world is coming to an end. 
They have paid one visit to their **dear 
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nephew and niece/' the Honourable Clarence 
and Edith Grenville ; but, not finding their 
society congenial, did not made a very lengthy 
stay. Their two little daughters, no longer 
little, are growing into unruly, unshapely, 
and we are obliged to confess, vixenish young 
ladies, and do not bid fair by any means to 
become the " Venuses " their father has ex- 
pected. 

Mr. and Mrs. Graham continue to reside at 
the Rectory; the old gentleman is not so 
active as when first we knew him, but every 
Sabbath finds him at his post, and his poor 
and sick parishioners feel no loss from his 
increasing years. 

Mrs. Moreland, senior, is very happy, and 
divides her time between her own home, the 
Rectory, and staying a day or two with Harry 
and Lizzy, and sometimes a week or two at 
Greuville Park. She is very proud of Nessy, 
who is a fine boy, and promises to become a 
fine man. He still pursues his studies under 
Mr. Graham, and Harry has had no cause to 

o 3 
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regret that he refused Uncle Ernest's magni- 
ficent oflFer for him " in the Tradesmen^' 
Orphans." 

In the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Henrjr 
Moreland, there are no signs of the poverty 
which hung over it in years gone by. It 
is the same house, and it is Harry's own now ; 
but it is very much improved, the trees and 
shrubs which surrround it now nearly shelter 
it from view on the road ; and there has been 
added, too, a pretty little coach-house and 
stable. Inside the latter there are two sleek 
little ponies, with long silky manes ; and in 
the former, a handsome little phaeton, Harry's 
last present to Lizzy, on the second anniver- 
sary of their wedding. Poor Madoline 
Holyoake's bequest did more than buy back 
the house, and her dying prayers and 
blessings brought more prosperity than her 
gift had done. 

In the house, a tiny little lady, in a mar- 
vellously small cradle, is throwing up her 
chubby little hands, and exposing her little 
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white velvet legs in a most luxurious manner, 
k> the admiration of her mamma and grand- 
mamma ; and papa stands in the background 
smiling down superiorly upon them, yet quite 
as much fascinated as they are. 

" What two silly little women you are/' he 
says. 

" Harry, only do look at her finger nails ; 
they are all filberts everyone of them, and as 
perfect as if she was twelve months' old," 
says mamma. 

"Bless them, and God keep them from 
evil," says papa, reverently. 

" What are you going to call her ? She 
cannot always be called jewel, and gem, and 
imgel ; it is time we found her a name," says 
grandmamma Moreland. 

" Harry has called her Madeline." 

" May she be as amiable, and gentle, as 
her namesake, but not leave us so early.'^ 

" Do not talk of her leaving us, mamma." 

" Then do not let us make an idol,'' said 
Harry drawing her tenderly away, " of thk 
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precioas gift the great God has bestowed 
upon us, to bring up in His fear, and to teach 
His truth. 

"Amen/' whispered Lizzy, against her 
husband's breast. 

" Amen," echoed grandmamma. 

One more peep at our friends, to say good 
bye, and then we leave them to their several 
journeys, through this hasting, changing, 
many-coloured life. Of some we may con- 
fidently say they will acquit themselves 
nobly, extending the helping hand to 
hundreds of their foot-sore fellow travellers 
in the race ; and of others though we cannot 
say " well done," we hope ere they arrive at 
their journey's end, they may find the right 
path, and pursue it. 

There is a stately old castle of dark grey 
stone, which we have only seen once before, 
and that only for a few moments when we 
had no time to observe it, but as we have to 
part with the last of our friends here, it is an 
object of deeper interest to us now, than 
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formerly. The style of architecture, as well 
as the ancient draw bridge, over what was 
once a part of the moat (now a beautiful 
lake), shows us that this is one of those con- 
necting links between the age of feudalism 
and our own. It is surrounded by a fine 
park, rather thinly wooded, though there are 
evidences of its not having always been so. 
Otherwise everything is well preserved, and 
in perfect order. 

It is the residence of the twelfth 
Earl of Swindlegrove, now an infirm 
and aged man ; it descended to him, from 
elder son of eldest son, in an almost un- 
broken line, from the first earl, who was a 
Norman robber, and became possessed of it, 
along with the lands surrounding it, in a 
manner more justifiable perhaps in those 
^ days, than in the present* 

This time, however, it will pass to 
a younger branch of the family, for 
the only son of the present earl is a poor 
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the hair is much thinner than it was wont to 
be, and the eyes have lost their youthful light, 
the lines which time has written on her face, 
are only the indentations of kindness and love, 
the marks, which sympathv with the sorrows 
of others, rather than the traces which in- 
ward passion and outward strife would write 
upon her brow. 

Her dress is suited to her years, which, al- 
though she is so wondrously beautiful, 
number nearly half a century; the rich 
sapphire velvet, closed with soft white^ fur 
round her throat, is far more becoming than 
a more youthful style of dress would be, and 
loses nothing in comparison with the soft 
white satin, and filmy transparent lace of her 
companion^ — a slight and beautiful girl, but 
little past her teens, and yet to whom wife- 
hood and mother-hood impart a gentle ease 
and dignity beyond her years. 

As she links her soft white arm 
through that of the mother of her 
husband, think you that any of the 
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petty jealousy of "mother-in-law " and 
*' daughter-in-law " exists in those two noble 
women? We know them too well ; they are 
Christian ladies both of them, whose souls 
are at once too lofty for such meanness, and 
too humble in the sight of Him who made them 
sisters, to dare to think or speak eviley of each 
other. One would think by contrasting them 
with the ancestral beauty on the wall, that 
blood became purified by descent -^ but these 
are not daughters of the house, they own no re- 
lationship to the high-born dames who simper 
upon them from their golden frames, beyond 
that which marriage confers. They have no 
" claims to long descent," nor receive any 
imaginary grandeur from those who have 
preceded them. Nature made them ladies ; 
and God has made them Christians. It is 
His precious gift alone which can enoble man 
or woman, and it is the pearl of great price 
which only He c^u give that can alone deck 
them with grandeur or beauty. 

It wsts, perfai^, something in tbis strain 
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that Clarence Grenville was musing, as he 
followed them, his mother and his wife, down 
that long gallery, with the old earl, his uncle, 
leaning on his arm. 

Clarence was now the only prop of his 
uncle's house ; of its fortunes as well as its 
honours and name; for the same causes 
which rendered the earl worse than son-less, 
had also rendered him almost penniless. 
Yes ; it was of his wife and his mother that 
Clarence was thinking as he watched them, 
with his head a little leaned aside, and a 
smile of intense happiness on his noble coun- 
tenance. 

" Uncle, will you excuse the question I am 
going to ask you/' he said; ^' it is not an 
unkind one?" 

" Say on, Clarence ; coming from you it 
did not need that last assurance." 

" Look at those two women before us, and 
tell me then, if even in appearance they are 
out of place in this old castle. Are not they 
in keeping with their surroundings, and do 
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they not fill their places as well as any of the 
women of this family who have preceded 
them?" 

** They are in their right place, Clarence ; 
they both brought a blessing with them ; and 
I above all, have cause to praise the day I 
knew them, or rather, the hour I knew their 
God/' 

^' Ah, that is it, uncle. Let Him have all 
the glory ; His grace can fit us for any posi- 
tion, either here or hereafter.'* 

" Of late years, Clarence, I have grieved 
very much at the lonely, isolated life your 
father was compelled to lead; but I think 
now, with such a wife as he had, he needed 
no one's pity ; no wonder he so contentedly 
resigned us all and immured himself in 
India." 

" My grandfather never relented ?" 

" Never ; after your father left England he 
seemed as if a great weight was taken oflF his 
mind; but he never mentioned his name 
again, and I — " 
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**Well^ well, we will not talk about it, 
vncle ; let us hope my poor old grandfather 
relented in his heart if he was too proud to 
confess it ; we are happy again now, are we 
not?" 

" Some of us, more of us than deserved to 
be so, thanks to Edith and Ethel." 

"God bless Ethelind; from our first an- 
cestor till now, she is the best of her race." 

*' Thy father was the best, Clarence, and 
my Ethel is the fairest." 

" You do not blame me now, uncle, that I 
did not take her from you : what would you 
do without her?" 

''God only knows ; she is the greatest 
comfort I have left to me below." 

When they arrived at the endof the gallery 
Mrs. Grenville and Edith were looking at the 
portrait of Clarence's father, as he was when 
a young man. The eyes of the former were 
filled with tears, it was more than ten years 
wnce she had lost her husband, but her 
memory of him was as fresh as when he died. 



\ 
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and the tenderness she felt to her heart's 
young love-mate, was as faithful still as whea 
she clung to his arm a virgin bride ; with 
instinctive delicacy she turned away as she 
saw the old earl approach, and along with 
Edith busied herself in examining two suits 
of old armour which stood at the end of the 
gallery. 

When they descended to the drawing- 
room Mrs. Grenville and EJith went in 
search of lady Ethelind. The countess, too, 
had left' the drawing-roora, for Lady Margaret 
had arrived, and the two had retired together 
to the boudoir of the former to grumble at 
the change which had taken place at the 
castle, and to retail the latest news about the 
wretched husband of the latter, who had been 
equally as unfortunate in his choice of a wife, 
as she had been in her choice of a husband. 

The poor idot was alone on the lawn, walk- 
ing his ceasless, restless walk ; when the earl 
saw him he covered his face with his hands 
and burst into tears. Clarence knew what 
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lie was thinking of, and taking his hand 
kindly, he said : 

" Uncle, as there is a God in heaven neither 
I ncr my children shall inherit this old castle 
while a child of yours is alive/' 

" God bless you, Clarence, I believe it/* 
*' And Ethel shall never feel or know that 
she is under any obligation to me ;" the door 
opened as Clarence was speaking, and the 
earl hastily wiped his eyes as Mrs. Grenville, 
and Edith and Lady Ethelind entered, the. 
two latter each holding a hand of a small 
gentleman in a white frock and pink silk 
boots, who, thus supported, managed to point 
his toes along the carpet in all the dignity of 
^person who has attained his first year. 

It was Clarence and Edith's first born, and 

iiftniversary of his birth-day 

' Swindle^rove to cele- 




^'O" 



Lady Ethelind, strugg- 

''Ub to wrest the baby 

been telling Edith 
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she must give baby to me, I am sure of 
the two he loves me the most; I can swing 
him so much more easily." 

" Then he must love his nurse better than 
either?" 

" But you'll agree to that, Clarrie?" 

** I can say so if you choose, but this littlo 
fellow is mine," said Clarence lifting the 
child fondly in his arms and taking him to 
the earl to be kissed. 

There was an end of all envy and malice 
in the old man's breast ; the chief concern of 
his life has ceased to be 'who should wear his 
coronet,' and was now, that he himself should 
be crowned with the glory, and adorned in the 
robe, of his Saviour's all-perfect righteousness. 

An hour or two later, Clarence and Edith 
were alone, in their carriage on the way home 
to Grenville Park, their little son and his 
grandmother were remaining at the castle 
until the following day. 

" Are you happy, little wife," asked Clar- 
ence drawing her to his breast 
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^ Oh 80, 80 happy," murmured Edidi, trkh 
trembling lips and tearful eyes ; " why should 
the Almighty be so bountiful in his favoon 
tousr 

" Why indeed ? when every action of onr 
lives proclaims us deserving of his wrath. 

* What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
and the son of man, that thou visitest him ?' " 
Baid Clarence humbly, as he bowed his head 
upon his wife's, and neither spoke again until 
they arrived at home. Hei^ we bid them 

* good-bye,' and leave them to go on, as they 
have begun, living in the strength of Him * 
who made them what they are. 

" Thou spirit that dost prefer 
Befoce all temples^ the upright heart 4iBd pure.** 

MiLTDH. 
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to 2 guineas. 
33 & 34, Ludgate Uill, London. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS, 

In the following marbles : ~ Black, 
rouge antique, Sienne, d'Egypte, rouge 
vert, malachite, white, ros(Je, serpen- 
tine, Brocatelle, porphyry, green, 
griotte, d'Ecosse, alabaster, lapis lazuli 
Algerian onyx, Califomian. 
38 & 34, Ludgate Hill, London. 



FAMILY MOURNING. 



MESSRS. JAY 

Would respectfully announce that great saving may be 
made by purchasing Mourning at their Establishment, 

TUEIU STOCK OF 
BEING 

THE LARGEST IN EUROPE. 



MOURNING COSTUME 

OF EVERY DESCRIITION 

KEPT READY-MADE, 

And can be forwarded to Town or Country at a moment's 
notice. 



The most reasonable Prices are charged, and the wear 
of every Article Guaranteed. 



THE LONDON 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

2i7 & 248, REGENT STREET, 

(next the circus.) 

JAY'S. 



